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SOCIETY -- 
SOLITUDE - 


by Giorgio 


IT 1S an accepted truth that right al- 
ways sets up a relation between persons. 
Right is an essentially trans-subjective 
and social reality. Such a notion is al- 
ready found in Aristotle and was later 
emphasized by Saint Thomas. “Ex sua 
ratione justitia habet quod sit ad alter- 
um.”"' Modern philosophy of law con- 
firms and develops this notion. Juridi- 
cal relation consists in this: for the 
needs and claims of a subject there is a 
corresponding obligation on the part of 
someone else. It would be superfluous to 
insist further upon these fundamentals. 
But it is not superfluous to look more 
closely at the terms of this logical struc- 
ture — “individuality” and “socialness.” 


THE INDIVIDUAL 


Individuality, the source of this 
juridical relation, is not matter but 
spirit. It is subjective spirit that bears 
within it the imprint of universal spirit 
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which surpasses it. We learn this from 
an analysis of knowledge. We discover 
in the human mind certain a priori ele- 
ments not deducible from experience 
but anterior and superior to it. The re- 
sults of the gnoseological critique fall in, 
meet and harmonize with theological 
doctrines. Reason and faith lead to the 
same conclusions. 


Law inserts itself categorically in 
the conscience of the individual as a 
demand to get beyond individuality it- 
self in terms of reciprocal respect for 
other individuals. Socialness as a voca- 
tion and society as a fact both have their 
roots in the spiritual subject. This inner 
life of the spiritual subject manifests it- 
self to the external world in various 
ways. Socialness, for example, is most 
precisely formulated in this juridical re- 
lation but it is also found in the realities 
of love and friendship. 

What is important to remember is 
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that individuality has a life of its own 
that can be characterized as extra-so- 
cial and extra-juridical, a purely inte- 
rior life. The highest spiritual functions 
all have this character. From this fact 
comes a problem. How can man’s spirit- 
ual activities developing within be rec- 
onciled with intersubjective and bilat- 
eral — social and juridical — relations? 
A reconciliation of the various needs 
should resolve the problem. But, as a 
matter of fact, even a quick look at the 
history of individual and social life 
shows that individuality was often and 
for long periods sacrificed because of 
wrong ideas and the excessive influence 
of state and society. It is true that if 
individuality had been completely elim- 
inated the very possibility of a juridi- 
cal relation would have disappeared. 
Law came into existence with man. And 
since there was never a period in human 
history absolutely free of juridical or- 
der, we know that at no time was indi- 
viduality completely ignored. But the 
restrictions upon individuality were so 
serious and many that the principle of 
equal freedom for all was for centuries 
— and even today for many peoples — 
a far-away ideal. 

The logical schema of juridical re- 
lations is not limited to the realization 
of that ideal but extends to the whole 
field of possible juridical experiences. It 
includes even the least perfect types of 
phenomenology of law. There are rela- 
tions where the claims of an individual 
with reference to another are at a mini- 
mum while his obligations are very 
great. For the related party, the situ- 
ation is reversed. We need only com- 
pare such a situation with one in which 
the obligations and claims are equally 
disturbed to see that “juridicalness” is 
not always identical with justice under- 
stood in its most profound sense as a 
criterion for the intrinsic appreciation 
of values. 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 


Everyone knows how difficult and 
controversial has been any vindication 
of the rights of the individual where in 
practice they were hardly recognized or 
even denied, as in slavery for example. 
This is particularly true with reference 
to the absolutist state and the individual. 
Any autonomy was granted to the in- 
dividual only after great efforts and 
even then with many restrictions. “In 
antiquity,” Taine writes, “the state was 
absolute master and exercised authority 
without limits. The individual had no 
independence whatever. He had nothing 
he could call his own, not even his opin- 
ions or his conscience. He belonged to 
his community like the bee to its hive, 
like the ant to its anthill. He was just 
an organ within an organism.’ 

If we go back to the early forms 
of community that preceded the setting 
up of the state, we find the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the family-head 
rigid, leaving little margin for freedom. 
One of the most capable students of this 
form of community T6onnies, does not 
even wish to give the name “society” to 
such grouping. He says that the word 
has a meaning only where the individual 
has reached some degree of emancipa- 
tion. The passage from Gemeinschaft to 
Gesellschaft, from aggregation to asso- 
ciation, indicates the line of historical 
evolution in general. Even before Toén- 
nies, Maine and other scholars have pre- 
sented similar ideas.°* 

There were many factors that ac- 
counted for the liberation of the individ- 
ual from his original group and for 
the consequent limitations on the 
authority of the state. Christianity 
had a very great influence here. 
It is responsible for the distinction 
between civil society religious 
society. Fundamentally the soul stands 
before God and it need not capitulate 
nor bow down before earthly powers. 
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Pertinent here is the statement of Taine 
where he contrasts the Christian era 
with pagan antiquity: “The individual 
has detached himself from the primitive 
community in which he lived an indis- 
tinct existence. He is no longer an in- 
strument and a cog. He has become a 
person .... The Christian felt all the 
bonds that tied his life to that of the 
group melt away like wax. He is what 
he is in the presence of his Judge and 
the infallible Judge sees souls as they 
are, one by one. Before his tribunal 
each one answers for himself alone. 
Conscience is refined and man has con- 
ceived absolute justice.’ 


THE INNER SELF 


This entering of the individual with- 
in himself, to commune in the depths 
of his being with the Absolute, is the 
great norm valid for both religion and 
philosophy, theoretical and practical. 
We naturally recall here the admonition 
of Saint Augustine: “Noli foras ire, in 
te ipsum redi, in interiore homine habi- 
tat veritas.” The most important truths, 
the essential ones, the eternal truths 
are those which man finds imprinted up- 
on himself, upon his rational nature, not 
those which depend upon the senses so 
often in error. 

Solitude, therefore, is a condition 
conducive to the highest intellectual ac- 
tivities. But can man completely isolate 
himself from his own kind? Saint Thom- 
as discusses quite at length whether 
religious life is lived more perfectly in 
society or in solitude. In accordance 
with his dialectic method, he first of 
all comments upon the biblical text, 
“Better to be in partnership with an- 
other than alone,” and recalls Aristot- 
le’s underlining the social nature of 
man. After such arguments in favor of 
the common life, he answers with great 
subtlety the arguments against it which 
others had taken from scripture like- 


wise. In principle the solitary life is 
greater than the common life. But soli- 
tary life is only for those who have at- 
tained perfection. “Solitudo competit 
contemplanti qui jam ad perfectum per- 
venit.” Life in community, on the other 
hand, is helpful and even necessary for 
progress toward perfection. It gives op- 
portunity for instructions, admonitions 
and corrections from others. Gregory 
the Great remarks: “Of what use is sol- 
itude of the body if that of the heart be 
lacking?"’* Saint Thomas remarks that 
a man can live the solitary life in two 
ways: as a beast from sheer inability 
to live in human society or as totally ab- 
sorbed in things divine, surpassing his 
own nature. Such a person he calls di- 
vinus vir. 


A WAY OF LIFE 


Solitude as a permanent way of life 
is a rare thing. It is possible because 
of exceptional dispositions of soul or of 
most extraordinary’ circumstances. 
There never has been and never will be 
a nation made up only of hermits. The 
religious vocation results in special 
forms of community and association in 
which meditation, recollection and si- 
lence play an important part. The rig- 
orous restrictions touching the outer 
world guarantees a relative solitude. In 
monastic society there is a kind of “or- 
ganized solitude.”” Conditions most fa- 
vorable to the contemplative life make 
up the established order. However, it 
must not be forgotten that even in un- 
favorable circumstances it is possible 
for men to reach sufficient isolation 
for even the highest perfection. Having 
in mind especially what had been shown 
by Saint Francis de Saies, Pius XI de- 
clared that sanctity can be attained in 
any state of life, as long as one does 
not capitulate before worldly things." 

Beyond religion, in the fields of 
philosophy and science, for really fruit- 
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ful work, there must be a long appren- 
ticeship of recollection and interior liv- 
ing. Unquestionably, the occasions and 
elements of scientific work belong to the 
external world. But the truly creative 
act is above all interior. Great thinkers 
were, in general, lovers of solitude. They 
felt the need of it, at least at the time of 
their great achievements. 

The fullest realization of these 
truths is seen in the realm of morality. 
Morality demands that we overcome 
our egoism and conquer our lower ap- 
petites. How is this possible except 
through interior purification or cathar- 
sis? To practice charity toward others, 
to feel the fraternal bond that unites us 
to all men, we need to be aware of what 
is universal in our nature, of that eter- 
nal light that shines in our soul.'' Soli- 
tude is needed to enter into the specula- 
tive world, but perhaps even more so for 
studying the ultimate principles of ac- 
tion. And even though difficult, this re- 
tirement does not demand physical soli- 


tude. Even among one’s fellow men you 
can have sufficient recollection to con- 
template truths of the metaphysical or- 
der. 


SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY 


In his treatise, De Vita Solitaria, 
Petrarch has explained that love of 
solitude does not imply hatred of your 
fellow-men. By divine command we 
must love them as ourselves. But love 
of solitude does mean a struggle against 
the corruptions and bickerings of the 
world, against your own sins and the 
sins of others.’? Even in the busy city 
we must learn how to build for our- 
selves a spiritual solitude when the gen- 
uine thing is not possible.’ Solitude is 
holy. It is the finest of human things 
for it puts us out of reach of all that 
can poison the life of the soul. In it 
we stand before God alone. And we do 
not hand ourselves over to what 
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is vulgar, blind and ignorant but 
to the honesty of our own con- 
science. It is a fortress and a haven 
from all storms.'*But solitude, as Pe- 
trarch remarks, does not exclude friend- 
ship.** And from it must come good for 
others."® Such notions have been de- 
veloped by many writers, ancient and 
modern. Of particular note is the Swiss, 
J. G. Zimmerman, a contemporary of 
Rousseau, who dealt with the moral ef- 
fects of solitude upon the mind and the 
heart."’ 

We are going to develop here the 
one idea that solitude as the withdraw- 
al of a man within himself is a neces- 
sary step in the moral life. Such a rec- 
ollection is a far cry from egoism or 
misanthropy. Rather it should cause 
you to experience more intensely the 
law of love that rules humankind. Not 
only prayer, but meditation and study 
done in peaceful solitude, tend to raise 
the level of our moral purposes. Solitude 
does not have to be absolute or contin- 
uous. Nor need it take us away from 
our obligations toward others. Rightly 
understood and rightly practiced, it 
helps us bring out the best from our 
minds and hearts. All that is beautiful 
and great has somehow been related to 
it. Whoever does not even want to re- 
tire within the depths of his own being 
and lets himself be dissipated by every 
chance encounter and event, that man 
condemns himself to a sterile and ig- 
noble life. He denies the very law which 
gives meaning to life. 


RIGHT 


Similar reflections should be made 
concerning right or law. Morality and 
law as rules of human conduct are in- 
dissolubly connected. And the funda- 
mental law of our being underlies both 
of them. Law, seen as a norm for inter- 
subjective relations, concretizes the re- 
spect demanded by the human person. 


This need is rooted in the very nature 
of a spiritual subject. Theology traces 
this spirituality directly to God and with 
it opens a horizon beyond the physical 
order, the sublime and frightening gift 
of freedom. The foundation of right and 
what it expresses fundamentally is just 
this ability of the person to determine 
itself, to live in a world of values beyond 
the physical. It confronts others. And 
the mutual recognition of subject and 
subject, as persons, is the condition of 
every juridical relation. And this condi- 
tion depends in no way on any arbitrary 
act. It is founded immediately on na- 
ture. 

In drawing up a list of “natural 
rights” of man, we must put in the first 
place this “right to solitude.” From 
what has already been said we might 
throw some light on just what this is. 
We know that rights are essentially so- 
cial since they regulate the relations be- 
tween man and man (Hominis ad homi- 
nem proportio, according to Dante). 
And the same can be said of justice. In 
its application it is necessarily social “as 
every circle is round.”’* Our poverty 
of language here has forced us to give 
the same term both a general and a 
more restricted meaning. We actually 
speak of “social” justice. By this we 
mean a more equitable sharing of eco- 
nomic goods with the needier classes. 

But socialness is never completely 
removed from individuality. We would 
condemn any consideration of individual 
as a simple means with reference to so- 
cial reality. Freedom is the root of all 
rights and right is the mother of all 
other goods. Rosmini with real insight 
has remarked that a society where man 
is not free “is a prison. It is no longer 
society, for the purpose of society is to 
increase the freedom of its members so 
their talents might have wider scope.”’’” 
In the structures of human relations, 
the individual must not be incorporated 


as lifeless wood or iron might.*’ He 
must be respected as having his own 
end. All social relations should rest on 
the consent of the participants. But this 
must be carefully understood to avoid 
a false individualism and anarchy. 


THE INNER TRUTH 


What gives the human person his 
infinite value is not his bodily exis- 
tence with its contingencies and sense 
life. It is his intellectual character that 
is the basis of subjectivity in general. 
This is evident from the fact that the 
human mind is in possession of univer- 
sal truths that are somehow born with 
it. They are consented to in the very 
act of apprehending them. We come in- 
to possession of them with consciousness 
itself. No assembly has ever proved the 
theorems of arithmetic, geometry and 
logic. And for all that they are quite 
valid. The same might be said of the 
fiindamental principles of Ethics. These 
principles, most sublimely presented in 
the Gospels and in philosophy, reveal 
man himself in his essential nature. And 
if these principles impose themselves 
upon us, they in no way diminish our 
freedom. Rather they enhance it by 
securing it against the senses and lower 
appetites. These principles — fraternity 
of all men because of common origin, 
duty of charity and mutual help, the 
obligation to recognize and respect in 
others the same juridical dignity that 
belongs to us because of one law — 
cannot be weakened in their absolute 
validity by any arbitrary act of any 
individual, assembly or government. De- 
liberations contrary to freedom are a 
contradictio in adjecto. They are null 
and void according to natural and divine 
law. 

All such principles, so clear and ir- 
refutable and destined to triumph, 
have been and are widely ignored and 
violated. This is only too well known. 
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But these violations leave intact their 
transcendental truth which expresses a 
“should be” and not a fact. And what 
should not be overlooked is that every 
man who enters into himself cannot but 
give adherence to these truths in the in- 
timacy of his own heart. The experience 
of remose is an indirect confirmation of 
this. The will, too, must give its sanc- 
tion to social relations. And in doing 
this it must adhere to these same funda- 
mental needs, logical and ethical, that 
come from the very nature of man as 
a rational subject. It is within such lim- 
its that the freedom of choice manifests 
itself in all forms of social life which 
draw their value from this very free- 
dom. 


THE MODERN PICTURE 


The majority of doctrines in our 
time touching upon the relation be- 
tween the individual and society tend 
to give the primacy to society, then to 
‘he state. Some of these are inspired by 
materialism. They consider moral and 
social life as determined by economic 
conditions and these in turn by material 
environment. Others profess an ambigu- 
ous “historicism.”’ This is often hidden in 
idealistic formulas. But it bows before 
force and gives absolute value to col- 
lective organizations, giving the indi- 
vidual a secondary place. A manifesta- 
tion of such a teaching is the separation 
of politics and morality. This means that 
the latter suffers. The unlimited author- 
ity of the state rejects the demands of 
individual conscience. 

The errors in such doctrines have 
been pointed out many times.” We 
might remark that there is no decisive 
argument in Aristotle’s definition of 
man as a political animal. Aristotle 
does say that the polis in a sense came 
before the individual. But he also af- 
firms that the polis results from the un- 
ion of families and has its antecedent in 
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the individual. Instead of discussing how 
these statements might be reconciled,” 
it is more to the point here to underline 
that Aristotle just could not have a com- 
plete idea of the problem. He did not 
have a real notion of the absolute value 
of the human person. This was revealed 
by Christianity and confirmed by subse- 
quent philosophical analyses. *° 

That man is social by nature is true. 
But this socialism does not exhaust his 
nature. Nor does the fact prove that 
sociability is the unique or first motivat- 
ing force in man. The contrary is rather 
evident on examination: society comes 
from the individual, it is founded in the 
individual. Hobbes is surely wrong when 
he says that only egoism is innate in 
man, that “ad societatem homo aptus 
non natura sed disciplina factus est.”’** 
He also errs who makes a deus ex ma- 
china of socialness and forgets that self- 
affirmation is an essential element of 
the human soul. However many and 
varied social relations may be, they 
must bear the mark of the minds from 
which they came. As Vico says, “this 
civil world was made by men. We must, 
therefore, look for its principle within 
the nature of our own mind.’’** 

Social relations grow with the 
growth of human activities. And the 
system that regulates these relations is 
centered in the state. So it is easy to 
see why the state tends to increase its 
intervention in all human fields of ac- 
tion, always bringing with it limitations 
on the freedom of the individua!. Some 
authors have suggested that we simply 
accept the law of history: the gradual 
sacrifice of the person on the altar of 
socialness. Such a principle must be re- 
jected no matter how presented. The 
state, it it legitimately constituted, pre- 
supposes the natural rights of freedom 
and equality of all the individuals that 
make it up, and who by their lawfully 
expressed will direct it. It is true that 
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the state as a servant of rights must ex- 
pressed will direct it. It is true that the 
state as a servant of rights must ex- 
tend its activity to all domains as hu- 
man relations are multiplied. But it 


still must always consider the human 
person, irreducible and sacred. If the 
state does not exceed its limits, indi- 
viduality will grow with it and protect 
it. 


o Source: FILOSOFIA. Anno VIII, Fascicolo III: Luglio 1957, pp. 411-422. “Di- 


ritto, societa e 


solitudine.” Complete Translation. 


This article appeared subsequently in Doctor Communis, Vol. X, 1957, 
pp. 189-202 and in a French translation in the Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain, Tome 56, février 1958, pp. 63-78 


Presentation: Gerard Lutkemeier, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph's College, Rensselaer 
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. Les origines de la France contemporaine. La 
Révolution, T Ul, Ch II, p. 122 

3. Tonnies, F. Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Leipzig 1887). Maine, H. S. Ancient Lax 
(London 1861). Cf. also our own Philosophy 
of Law, pp. 413-14 (Washington 1953) 

. Op. cit., pp. 125 ff. Petrone, I. La Filosofia 
politica contemporanea (Rome 1904, 2nd ed.) 
De vera religione, C. XXXIX 

. II-I], a 188, a 8 
Eccles. IV: 9-12 
Moralium, L. XXX, C. XVI. See also L. V, 
C. XI and L. XII, C. XXXVII. Saint Bernard 
has also underlined the distinction between 
bodily solitude and spiritual solitude in Jn 
Cantica, Sermon XL, n. 5 

. Cf. Morin, G., The Ideal of the Monastic 
Life found tn the Apostolic Age (Westmin- 
ster: Newman 1950), and Butler, C. Bene- 
dictine Monachism (London: Longmans 1924). 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Vol. XV (1923), p 
55 

11. This sublime truth of christian Ethics was 
somewhat understood by the Stoics, by Plo- 
tinus and other neo-Platonists. 


12. De vita solitaria, L. 1, C. I 


Ibid 
Op. cit., L. I, C. VII 
die Eimsamkeit. (1756, New edition 
1784-1785). Because of some of the judg 
ments made on monasticism, this book has 
been somewhat controversial 
Cf. Michel, A. La question sociale et les prin 
théologique (Paris 1921) 
Rosmini, A. Ragionamento sul comuntsmokT 
(1849. New edition 1948) 
57 

for example Messineo, A. Monismo soct- 

¢ persona umana (Rome 1945) 
Cf. Defourny, M. Aristote Etudes sur la 
“Politique” (Varis 1932) Also) Verdros 
Drossberg, A. Grundlinien der antiken Rechts 
und Staatsphilosophie (Wien 1948) 
I-II, q 21, a 4 ad 3. Cf. Graneris, G. Contri 
butt tomistici alla Fi fra del dirttto (Turin 
1949) 
De Ciwve, Ch. I, par 2 Ann 
This fundamental notion of Vico pretty well 
states the many different statements found 
in the many editions of his work, Princtpi di 
una scienca nuova wnterno alla natura della na 
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by Odon Lottin 


..... REASON. 


Recent years have been most fruitful in historical studies on natural right. Two thorough 
historical studies have appeared, one by a Catholic historian (E. Galany Gutierrez, Jus na- 
turae. Valladolid: Meseta 1954), the other by a Protestant (F. Fluckiger, Geschichte des 
Naturrechts. Bd. 1: Altertum und Fruehmittelalter. Zollikon. Zurich: Evangelischer Verlag 
1954). There have been studies comparing numerous writers with the teaching of Saint 
Thomas. And there are the communications to the Congress of Bologna in 1952 on nat- 
ural right in Gratian. 


Such historical curiosity betrays a doctrinal concern over the clear definition of those re- 
lated, if not identical, realities: natural law, natural right and natural reason. Studies in 
this area are badly needed. Among educated people, even legislators, there is an appalling 
ignorance of the most elementary notions of natural ethics. Without hesitation they admit 
the existence of chemical, biological and astronomical laws governing the course of 
physica’ nature. But they stop short as if confronted by a wall in face of the laws 
governing their own nature, human nature. 
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NATURAL LAW 

ET us begin with the empirical 

L concept of law in the physi- 

cal world. Viewed from the 
exterior, law consists in a constant man- 
ner of acting on the part of causes, ex- 
pressed in the recurrence of the same 
effects: the sun rises daily at a very 
precise time; hydrogen and oxygen, un- 
der certain conditions of activity, al- 
ways produce water; a certain kind of 
plant never grows in our climate. No 
doubt we do not always meet such abso- 
lute regularity; the stature of men var- 
ies from one individual to another, even 
for men of the same race and clime. 
These variations come from accidental 
circumstances exceptionally favorable 
or unfavorable to growth. But the great- 
er the number of observations, the more 
avowed is the normal course of nature: 
the law of growth is not verified in 
every case, but in the majority of cases. 

In the physical world the constant, 
or more or less constant, manner of act- 
ing causes have come from a necessary 
tie binding causes to effects. Whence 
comes this necessity, this determinism? 
From the natural tendency which the 
bodies of physical nature have to pro- 
duce the same effects. Chemical affinity 
is one of these basic tendencies. 

This is the moment to draw some 
inspiration from the very simple and 
profound views of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The physical universe is governed by a 
common end which unifies the particu- 
lar ends of secondary causes. Each being 
in nature has _ its 
specific end which 


in its static constitutions, but also in 
its dynamic being, in its activity. Con- 
sequently the substantial form directs 
the activity of the being and creates in 
it a natural tendency toward the end 
suited to it. The substantial form is 
thus endowed with a compelling sum- 
mons to the achievement of the natural 
end of the being. Now the natural law 
is nothing else but this invitation of the 
being to perfect itself fully in attaining 
its end. And it is in this way that physi- 
cal beings’ constant, or more or less 
constant, manner of acting is explained.' 
Let us apply these ideas to human 
nature. The human universe, like the 
physical universe, is dominated by a 
common end which unifies the particu- 
lar ends of each individual. This indi- 
vidual end pre-exists in a way in the 
nature of man. But human nature is de- 
fined specifically by its rational element. 
Reason, substantial form of man, serves 
then not only to define man in his static 
entity, but also to define him in his 
specifically human activity. It is this 
reason — practical reason, of course — 
which directs man toward his proper 
end, “it is the province of reason to 
order to the end.” But in contrast to the 
form of physical beings which is mute, 
reason can express the urgent appeal 
which it makes to man’s tendency to- 
ward his end. It is the expression of 
this secret plea of reason, intimated to 
the rational tendency called the will, 
which constitutes the natural law proper 
to human nature, that is, the natural 
moral law.* 
Doubtless, thanks 


pre-exists in the be- 
ing and is embodied 
so to speak in the 
substantial form of 
the being. The sub- 
stantial form does 
not define the nature 1957 
of the being merely 
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to his free will, man 
can prevent this ap- 
peal from being fol- 
lowed and its trans- 


lating itself into a 
morally good act 
pp. 105-118 which would lead 


him to his natural 
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end. We cannot, then, speak here 
of a necessary tie, of necessity, 
as in the case of the physical world. 
But nothing can prevent reason from 
expressing its imperious plea for the 
realization of the order confided to it. 
We will not speak of physical necessity 
here; but we can and must speak of 
moral necessity, of a moral obligation 
imperatively demanding of each man 
that he realize this moral order. 

This is as evident as can be from 
the comparison of the natural law and 
positive law. The definition of law in 
general created by St. Thomas is well 
known: “a reasonable ordinance, in 
view of the common good, created and 
promulgated by one who has charge of 
the common good.” This definition ade- 
quately fits positive law eminating from 
the legislator set at the head of the 
community. Positive law is therefore, 
like natural law, a reasonable ordinance. 
But it has a different object. The ob- 
ject of positive law is not dictated by 
nature itself. Take the positive law of 
the Church for example: “Friday is a 
day of abstinence.”” Examine the con- 
cept of Friday as much as you wish; 
you will never find that it must be a 
day of abstinence. Examine the con- 
cept of abstinence; nothing will indicate 
that abstinence must be attached to any 
given day of the week. This ecclesiasti- 
cal law is therefore a proposition deal- 
ing with “contingent matter.”’ On the 
contrary, take for example this state- 
ment of the natural law: “Man owes it 
to himself to honor God.” It is sufficient 
to know what man is, namely a contin- 
gent being, created by God, to be con- 
vinced that he must honor his creator. 
This natural law is a proposition dealing 
with “necessary matter,” that is with 
matter naturally, instrinsically good. It 
is clear that the object of natural law 
is every act which, of its nature, is 
morally good. 
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We have defined natural law. In 
order to understand its nature better, 
it will be useful to compare it with two 
connected notions: that of natural right 
and natural reason. 


NATURAL RIGHT 

The term “natural right” is equiv- 
ocal. In modern languages, the word 
“right” is understood above all in a sub- 
jective sense, to signify the inviolable 
moral faculty we possess to orientate 
something to ourselves, to our own util- 
ity. “I have a right to such or such a 
salary.” “Parents have the right to ed- 
ucate their children.’ Nevertheless, 
even today, this word is used also in 
an objective sense. We say, ‘““The forma- 
tion of an association for a morally good 
end is a natural right.” “Such a busi- 
ness practice is contrary to natural 
right.” 

It is certainly in this objective 
sense that the philosophers of antiquity 
and of the middle ages understood jus 
naturale. Let us recall the principal def- 
initions. That of Gratian (1140), “quod 
in lege et evangelio continetur,” does not 
concern us here, because he is speaking 
as a theologian. But Roman law had 
elaborated distinctly philosophical defi- 
nitions. Gaius (about 160) distinguished 
two kinds of right: jus civile, peculiar to 
each people, and jus gentium, the com- 
mon possession of all peoples.’ It is 
manifest that this jus gentium is not in 
any sense a positive right; it is nothing 
else than specifically human natural 
right. Later, Ulpian (228) proposed a 
triple division. Alongside of ius civile 
peculiar to each people, the Roman ju- 
rist admitted a double right embracing 
the whole of humanity. The one governs 
actions common to men and animals, 
quod naturu omnia animalia docuit, for 
instance the union of the sexes, the pro- 
creation and education of offspring. The 
other is specifically human and serves 
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as norm for all peoples. The first is 
called ius naturale, because it defines 
the work of nature independently of 
every intervention of reason; the second 
is called ius gentium, because it is the 
common possession of all peoples.‘ For 
his part, Aristotle had distinguished 
natural right, to dikaion phusikon, from 
legal right, to dikaion nomikon. Natural 
right is based on nature itself, inde- 
pendently of the fluctuations of opinion. 
On the contrary, what pertains to legal 
right or positive law is not determined 
in this way by nature; prior to the stipu- 
lations of the legislator its object is 
capable of being determined in various 
ways. And it is very much in this sense 
that Cicero spoke of it: natural right, 
natura ius, is an internal thrust of being, 
independent of the opinion of men, 
whereas legal right, lege ius, is some- 
thing written down and promulgated to 
the people to be observed by them." 

In all these formulas of the philos- 
ophers and jurists of antiquity the ba- 
sic identity of natural right and natural 
law is perfectly evident. The time will 
come, no doubt, when St. Thomas will 
write that “law is in a certain way the 
measure of right.’ This precision — a 
bit subtile — does not prevent the two 
formulas from being equivalent. St. 
Thomas himself indiscriminately em- 
ploys the terms ler naturalis and jus na- 
turale.* And it is this identity which ex- 
plains the passage of the objective 
meaning of the term “natural right” to 
the subjective meaning prevalent today. 
If parents have a natural right to ed- 
ucate their children, the reason is that 
they are held to do so by the natural 
law. The subjective right is based on an 
objective duty. 

The two concepts of ler naturalis 
and of ius naturale both imply a third 
concept, that of ratio naturalis, which is 
able to help us establish even better that 
of natural law. 


NATURAL REASON 

The term ratio is certainly one of 
the most rich in philosophical language.’ 
In the matter which concerns us the 
term designates the faculty of the ra- 
tional soul. This faculty establishes it- 
self in the soul as the principle of order. 
It exercises two functions. As specula- 
tive reason it establishes order among 
concepts in order to attain the truth: as 
practical reason, it establishes order in 
actions in order to attain the good. 
Speculative reason presides over the ar- 
rangement of concepts, organizes the 
work of dialectic into syllogisms where, 
beginning from first principles of the 
intelligence, we direct ourselves toward 
true conclusions. In its turn, practical 
reason organizes and dictates the work 
of the will where, beginning from the 
consideration of ends, as from so many 
premises, we direct ourselves toward 
morally good actions, which are so 
many means of arriving at the ends, 
that is, at the good. In these pages 
there is evidently question, not of specu- 
lative, but of practical reason, and of 
this reason considered not in itself but 
in its activity, namely, the judgments 
which express the demands of the nat- 
ural moral order. 


If we consider the definitions which 
philosophers and jurists have given of 
natural right and of natural law, it is 
clear that natural reason, ratio natura- 
lis, is concerned with the same object, 
acts which of themselves belong to the 
very nature of man, and not with acts 
which come from the positive will of 
the legislator. 


In a word, these three terms: nat- 
ural law, natural right and natural 
reason translate one and the same 
reality, which has for its object acts 
intrinsically good, acts whose morality 
is dictated by human nature. 
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This basic identity authorizes some 
conclusions which we present in the 
form of corollaries. Among these corol- 
laries, some are related to functions of 
the natural law, others pertain to the 
extent of its domain. 


NATURAL LAW - NORM OF MORALITY 


The norm of morality, the rule 
which permits us to judge the moral 
goodness of a human act, cannot be 
anything but the natural end of man. 
For specifically human activity has no 
reason for existence but to enable us 
to achieve that for which human nature 
is destined. That act, therefore, will be 
morally good which is adapted, con- 
formed to this natural end. But, we 
have seen, the natural end of a being 
pre-exists in the very nature of this 
being in the state of an internal tension 
produced by the substantial form seen 
in its dynamic aspect. But, we will also 
recall, the substantial form of man ex- 
presses itself in natural reason identical 
with natural law. The latter is in truth 
the norm of morality. 

This thesis is capital in natural eth- 
ics. Under the persistant influence of 
Kantian subjectivism, it is readily af- 
firmed, as a self evident axiom, that the 
sole norm of morality is the individual 
conscience. If, therefore, an order com- 
ing from some human authority is con- 
trary to a formal dictate of my con- 
science, the latter should obtain in my 
final decision. From this stems that so- 
phisticated good faith, common to all 
“conscientious objectors,” source of all 
the nuances of moral illuminism. This 
position is mistaken on the role of con- 
science. Conscience does not create the 
obligation; it only promulgates it. Its 
role is to intimate to me the natural law 
which imposes itself on me. Our first 
duty is therefore to inquire loyally re- 
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garding that objective bond which rules 
my liberty. And if this bond appears to 
me with sufficient clarity, conscience 
has only one role, that of recalling my 
duty to follow the law which governs 
me. As everyone knows, if, despite a 
serious inquiry, the law is not manifest 
to me, conscience supplies for the ob- 
jective norm. I do not have to recall 
here what the moralists say about re- 
solving this case of invincible ignorance 
concerning objective obligations. 


NATURAL LAW, SAFEGUARD 
OF POSITIVE LAW 


Postive law, that “reasonable ordi- 
nance created and promulgated by the 
legislator in view of the common good of 
society,”’ does not derive from natural 
law as a conclusion deduced from prem- 
ises. For from premises bearing on in- 
trinsic morality one cannot logically de- 
duce anything but conclusions of the 
same nature. Positive law is not at- 
tached to natural law as a more precise 
determination of natural law. The fun- 
damental precepts of natural law, such 
as that of temperance to be observed in 
eating and drinking, must be specified; 
one must be temperate, but when and 
how? It is this precision which consti- 
tutes positive law. 

But natural law intervenes on more 
than one head to assure the obligatory 
force of positive law and its observance 
by those subject to it. The common gocd 
which the legislator pursues consists es- 
sentially in the observance of the moral 
virtues necessary for the good order of 
society, virtues of the natural order 
which come from the natural reason or 
natural law. The acts which subjects 
must perform to attain this end, being 
means employed in view of this end, 
must then in their turn be conformed to 
this same natural reason. This is to say 
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that the object of these acts will not 
only not be contrary to natural law, but 
must contribute positively to the com- 
mon good by fostering the practice of 
virtue. Hence a positive law would be 
no law at all if it should prescribe acts 
useless to the common good. The pre- 
cepts imposed by positive law must 
really be observed by those subject to 
it. A law which, because of excessive de- 
mands, would be observed only by an 
elite, would compromise the common 
good instead of fostering it. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, that the law be propor- 
tioned to the average virtue of citizens. 
But this comes from the virtue of pru- 
dence, which in turn springs from nat- 
ural reason. And finally, the obliga- 
tion to submit to positive laws must in 
its turn be well founded and constitute 
an obligation binding in conscience for 
subjects. And again, even this springs 
from the natural law. Why, then, must 
we submit ourselves in conscience to the 
just laws of authority? Because author- 
ity is the means, imposed by the very 
nature of society, for assuring the good 
order of society and so of guaranteeing 
the realization of the common good. The 
obligatory force of law is rooted even in 
the nature of society. It is of little im- 
portance whether or not the legislator 
has the moral order in mind. If, in fact, 
he wants to impose his will upon his 
subjects, they are held by the natural 
law to submit to laws, which are, it is 
supposed, conformed to natural reason. 
On all these counts the natural law is 
the safeguard of the juridical order cre- 
ated by social authority. 


NATURAL LAW AND ITS OBJECTIVE 
EXTENSION TO DUTIES AND COUNSELS 
According to current language, the 
natural law is concerned only with ob- 
ligatory acts, those which impose a 
strict duty. And this means acts whose 
accomplishment is required as a means 


necessary for the maintenance of our 
human dignity. All other acts are 
classed among supererogatory acts, 
matter of counsel. 

Does this classification hold in 
natural ethics? We have said above 
that natural law, natural reason, is es- 
sentially a principle of order. When it is 
said “it is the province of reason to 
order to the end,”’ what is meant above 
all is this function of organizing our 
acts in view of the practice of moral vir- 
tues necessary to assure our natural 
end. If, then, the natural law effectively 
orientates us toward that end, why 
should acts of great moral usefulness, 
which orientate us excellently toward 
our final perfection, be excluded from 
the field of action of natural reason. 
Strictly speaking, private property is 
not strictly demanded by human nature. 
A collectivity of men could be supposed, 
who renouncing their personal inter- 
ests, and determined to spend them- 
selves in the service of others, would 
live under a regime of communal proper- 
ty. But it must be admitted that such 
disinterestedness is a rare thing. Men 
are inclined by nature to a minimum of 
effort, and they would not produce 
enough for the collectivity unless en- 
couraged by personal interest. Hence 
the very great utility or moral necessity 
of the regime of private property. Why 
exclude private property from the scope 
of the natural law’s activity? But we 
could go still further. Without being 
necessary, without being very useful for 
the natural end, certain acts contribute 
greatly to it, such as total abstinence 
from alcoholic drink. Why therefore, 
exclude this practice from the domain 
of natural law? To avoid equivocation 
it could be said that one act is required 
by the precepts of natural law and an- 
other is required by its promptings.’° 

And it is necessary to add that this 
distinction between precepts and coun- 
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sels is blurred or even disappears with 
the descent to concrete applications. In 
the main this distinction is understand- 
able when the precept is considred ex- 
teriorly and in the abstract, that is, as a 
rule imposed by the legislator on the en- 
semble of his subjects. Having to con- 
sider the average capacity of citizens, 
the legislator imposes under precept 
only a portion of the acts which lead 
man to his natural end, namely the acts 
necessary or very useful to the common 
good; and he assigns the rest to the 
good will of his subjects. But when the 
precept is considered from the interior, 
in its very object, and in the concrete 
case, the difference between precept and 
counsel loses its consistency and even 
disappears. A certain act of mortifica- 
tion, very useful in itself for the main- 
tance of the virtue of temperance, be- 
comes harmful for a given tempera- 
ment, and consequently contrary to nat- 
ural law. Another act, for example, en- 
trance into religion, simple counsel in 
the abstract, can become a precept in 
the case where religious life imposes 
itself as a means necessary for the pro- 
tection of virtue. 


NATURAL LAW AND ITS LOGICAL 
EXTENSION TO CONCRETE CASES 


It is accepted in scholarly circles 
that the natural law resides in the first 
principles of the moral order and in the 
conclusions which are very close to 
them. More distant conclusions, it is 


said, form the object of moral science, 


And applications to an individual case 
belong to conscience. 

Is it not in place to correct this 
classical teaching? If the natural law 
truly has for its object acts which by 
their nature pertain to the moral order, 
it is not very important whether this 
connection appears at once by a simple 
examination of terms, or becomes evi- 
dent only through reasoning. As long as, 
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in the latter case, the conclusions are 
seen to be necessarily connected with 
the premises, these conclusions as well 
as the former translate the natural or- 
der of things. When a certain surgical 
operation is said to be contrary to the 
natural law, such a proposition is far 
from always being immediately evident. 
One has only to recall how greatly the- 
ologians at the beginning of the cen- 
tury were divided on the lawfulness of 
craniotomy. Nevertheless, this opera- 
tion is justly declared to be contrary to 
natural law. 

We could go farther, I think, and 
descend to the concrete case, that is all 
the way to the conclusion far from first 
principles, where concrete circum- 
stances must be taken into considera- 
tion. Ordinarily these final precisions 
are said to come from the judgment of 
conscience. We think that this judgment 
of conscience, which is by definition per- 
sonal, is preceded by another judgment 
which is connected no doubt with the 
concrete case, but remains objective and 
impersonal. There may be question, for 
instance, of judging the morality of an 
act indifferent in itself from which two 
effects proceed, one good, the other bad. 
Moralists answer that in order that one 
may lawfully do that act, it is necessary, 
among other conditions, that the good 
effect compensate in importance the bad 
effect. And to judge this compensation, 
it is necessary to consider the circum- 
stances of the concrete case. If a man 
is not personally involved, the conclu- 
sion will be, “In these circumstances, 
one could perform this act.” This is not 
yet the personal judgment which I 
would formulate at the moment of act- 
ing, “In these circumstances, I may 
perform this act.” This final judgment 
is the judgment of conscience. But why 
must the judgment which immediately 
precedes this and which, concrete as it 
may be, still remains objective and im- 
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personal, why must this judgment be ex- 
cluded from the domain of natural rea- 
son? One asks oneself on what basis it 
could be done. To arrive at this judg- 
ment, I have not had recourse to any 
positive law to resolve the case. I simply 
left my reason act upon data of the nat- 
ural order. We conclude then that the 
domain of natural reason, of natural 
law, extends all the way to concrete 
cases, so long as one does not leave the 
realm of objective morality. 

This conclusion permits the evalu- 
ation of the thesis of certain moralists 
who, for the formula actus secundum ra- 
tionem, propose to substitute that of 
actus secundum personam, as being 
more exactly in accord with the com- 
plexity of concrete cases where the per- 
son itself is involved. Related to this 
tendency is that of Situationsethik in 
which his Holiness Pius XII saw nothing 
less than a modality of existentialism." 
These attempts err regarding the char- 
acter of ratio naturalis. Natural reason 
is not some kind of agent intellect con- 
ceived in an Averroist fashion as the 
property of the human race, soaring 
above individuals. It has been said suf- 
ficiently already that natural reason is 
nothing other than the reason of each 
man applied to what is “natural” for 
him, that is, acts which, by their na- 
ture, belong to natural morality. It is 
entirely accidental whether the morality 
of these acts appears immediately, o1 
through the interpretation of reasoning 
more or less complicated by the con- 
sideration of objective circumstances of 
the act. 


A QUESTION OF METHOD 


We have defined natural law. A 
pedagogical problem arises: what meth- 
od should be used to further the un- 
derstanding of it? Should the deductive 
or the inductive method be used? 

Deductive method consists in mak- 


ing natural morality a corollary of the 
part of metaphysics called theodicy or 
natural theology. In that case we would 
say that all law is a participation of 
eternal law, that is of the ratio divina 
setting the physical and moral universe 
in good order. Natural moral law then 
derives from eternal law, which alone 
guarantees its immutability. 

This is the method Saint Thomas 
Aquinas followed in the treatise on law 
in his Summa Theologiae. After having 
composed his well-known definition of 
law in general, he studies the different 
kinds of laws. He begins with the eternal 
law. He continues by examining natural 
law where he sees a participation of 
eternal law in human nature. And yet, 
when he wishes to define the first prin- 
ciple of natural law, he does not say. 
“God must be loved,”’ as might be ex- 
pected, but simply, “Good must be 
done.”'? Previously, in the Summa Con- 


tra Gentiles, when he wanted to prove 
the existence of natural morality, that 


is, the existence of actions intrinsically 
good, he based his position solely on hu- 
man nature, without the slightest re- 
course to God.'* And yet, somewhat pre- 
viously in the same work he had treated 
at length Divine Providence and Its 
sovereignty over every creature."* In his 
first work, the Commentary on the Sen- 
tences, when there is question of prov- 
ing the existence of natural law, it is 
again on the consideration of human na- 
ture only that he bases his proof.'* We 
are invited by St. Thomas himself, then, 
to ask whether it would not be better to 
use an inductive method, that is, to be- 
gin with data immediately accessible 
through an analysis of human nature, 
and to seek in this data the basis of a 
rational moral. We have followed this 
method in the preceeding pages. 

This method does not, of course, ex- 
clude recourse to God. On the contrary, 
it invites it. Although we did not begin 
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with God. we shall end with Him. 
Simple loyalty to the truth invites us 
to ask whether, beyond nature, recourse 
must not ultimately be had to the very 
author of that nature. But again, if in 
the objective order God is indeed the 
ultimate foundation of natural law, this 
is not a reason why, in the subjective 
order of our knowledge, we must begin 
with God. The biologist and the astrono- 
mer who believe in God know very well 
that God is the origin of life and of the 
stars, but it is not on God that they 
build their treatises on biology and the 
mechanics of the heavens. 

This method of metaphysical in- 
duction has the advantage of making 
more palpable the intrinsic objectivity 
of natural law and natural morality. 
When the teacher explains natural law 
by having immediate recourse to God, 
the insufficiently alert student will be 
tempted to see in natural law a law im- 
posing itself from the exterior through 
the will of God. In having recourse in 
this way to an exterior authority, 
though it be divine, there is a risk of 
confusing natural law with divine posi- 
tive law. That would be an error. Nat- 
ural law is only the voice, the appeal 
of human nature inviting man to per- 
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fect himself in his business of being a 
man. 


CONCLUSION 


Our conclusion can be brief. In 
the course of the centuries three very 
closely related words have been used: 
natural law, natural right, natural rea- 
son. Shades of meaning were intro- 
duced. Natural law was presented in 
the form of duty. Natural right, above 
all in our own day, suggests the concept 
of right, and of subjective right. Nat- 
ural reason is conceived of as the facul- 
ty which perceives natural law and nat- 
ural right. In reality these three words 
embrace one and the same thing, name- 
ly the objective natural order consti- 
tuted by the ensemble of intrinsically 
good acts. It is precisely by this notion 
of intrinsic morality that it can be 
shown that natural law extends not only 
to strictly obligatory acts, nor only to 
those acts whose morality is immediate- 
ly or almost immediately evident. It em- 
braces the whole domain of intrinsic 
morality, all that is in harmony with 
human nature, even if it is found in the 
concrete case whose morality is dis- 
covered only at the end of a long proc- 
ess of reasoning. 
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THE MODERN 
DENIAL GOD: 


AND TRAGEDY 


by Hans Pfeil 


The denial of God 


occupies a large place in modern 
thought. Individual thinkers like Pierre 
Bayle and Hobbes, Nicolai Hartmann 
and Sartre—and many movements like 
materialism, biologism and positivism— 
have expressed themselves clearly 
against the existence of God. These 
atheisms seem to be of three kinds: in- 
tellectual, emotional and volitive. In- 
tellectual atheism is a rebellion of the 
understanding against God. For it all 


being and all events can be traced to 
causes within the world. Therefore, God 
must be denied. Emotional atheism, a 
rebellion of feeling against God, is con- 
cerned with the many evils in the world. 
These evils rule out the existence of God. 
Volitive atheism, the rebellion of the 
will, says that the existence of God 
would be an affront to the independence 
of the worla, the freedom of man and 
his development. It is my intention to 
clarity the or':gin of these atheisms and 
to point out their tragedy. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE DENIAL OF GOD 


Experience, reason and _ revelation 
all testify to an elementary knowledge 
of God founded in the nature of man. 
In all men who have matured in the use 
of reason this knowledge appears al- 
most spontaneously upon consideration 
of the external and internal world. Such 
a fact leads us to look for the origin of 
the denial of God, in most cases, in a de- 
viation of the will. It is found in circum- 
stances where self-seeking — after 
wealth, pleasure, honor — rules the will. 
Avarice directs all one’s thought and 
concern to this world and the material. 


Concupiscence breeds cynicism and fri- 
volity, takes away all concern for what 
is spiritual. Pride protests any subordi- 
nation of the ego and raises it to the 
position of highest lawgiver and judge. 

Our concern, however, is not with 
these motives that lie mostly in the sub- 
conscious and are difficult to establish. 
Rather, we want to point up a certain 
rational concern present among us since 
the Renaissance and which has hardly 
been recognized for what it is. But it 
has played a meaningful part in the de- 
velopment of thought and has lent a 
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kind of justification to the rebellion 
against God. This will be clearer if we 
contrast the idea of God in the Middle 
Ages with that of modern times. 


THE CLASSICAL IDEA OF GOD 

The philosophic discussions of the 
Fathers and the scholastics show that 
they shared a common idea of God and 
his relation to the world. In this classi- 
cal idea of God which also agrees in 
philosophic content with the biblical no- 
tion of God there are three things to 
be noted: 


1. God is ipsum esse, being itself. He 
is not the only being. He created a world 
which has an esse receptum. It receives 
its being from God but this being is its 
own. It is a really existing world, not 
one of appearances. 


2. God is the prima causa, the first 
cause of all. But He is not the only 
cause. He has given created things the 
power of causae secundae, secondary 
causes. This power on the intellectual 
level has the character of freedom. To- 
gether with divine providence this power 
of creatures directs them to their prede- 
termined goal, so that it is truly they 
who reach it. 


3. God is the summum bonum, the 
highest good. But He is not the only 
being that is worth something and 
causes value. His creation is a reflection 
of his essence anc a sharer of his good 
things. Things in the world are good 
just because they exist. And the higher 
their perfection, the better they are. The 
world is not without its proper worth. 
Moral directedness demands that hu- 
man nature strive for its utmost perfec- 
tion. It is not at all contrary to man’s 
nature and the immanent meaning of 
his life. 

The classical idea of God is this: He 
is being itself, first cause of everything 
and the highest value. Still He has 
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created a world with its own being, its 
own activity and its own worth. That 
this idea of God was changed, falsified 
and finally exchanged for another is in- 
deed a tragedy with tragic conse 
quences. 


THE MODERN IDEA OF GOD 


The beginning of this idea is in the 
late scholastic period. William of Ock- 
ham denied that any value could truly 
belong to the world. For him value was 
no longer in the objective order of being 
as conformity to nature. He put all au- 
thentic value in the sphere of a personal 
God as related to his subjective and arbi- 
trary will. Of themselves the world and 
man are neither good nor bad. By their 
nature they are directed neither to this 
goai nor to that. The entire moral law 
is not sumthing fitted to human nature, 
internally necessary to it. It is some- 
thing positively willed by God. And He 
could have willed another, even an op- 
posite one. What conforms to God’s ar- 
bitrary command is good. The classical 
idea of God has been abandoned: here 
God alone has value. 

From this idea follows another — God 
alone determines. Thomas Bradwardine, 
Johannes von Mirecourt and others de- 
nied not only all inner worth but all self- 
determination to man. Everything that 
happens in the world, including the free 
acts of man, happens necessarily just 
as God determined it. The Reformers 
went one step further. In the theologi- 
cal realm they contested all human cau- 
sality. God alone brings about salvation. 
Luther denied freedom of choice to fall- 
en man. Faith alone makes you holy and 
it is the result of the divine activity 
alone. This is the justifying hand of 
God extending into the world through 
Christ. Starting from this same con- 
viction, Calvin concluded that God pre- 
determines the eternal destiny of man. 
Man’s life does not influence this pre- 
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determination, nor is it even considered. 
Some are given over to sin and eternal 
damnation to show the justice of God. 
Others are given over to good and 
everlasting life to show his mercy. 
Adam had to commit original sin. Judas 
had to commit treason. 

These ideas are found secularized in 
the Occasionalists. For them God alone 
operates and acts. God is the only effec- 
tive cause of events. Created things, 
even persons, provide the occasion for 
this divine intervention. Geulincx re- 
marked that if you do not know how 
something happens, then you are not 
causing it. The conclusion is evident. 
Everything material behaves in a pas- 
sive way. including the human body 
since it is without consciousness. It can 
transfer movements but not cause them. 
And the human soul cannot activate the 
body nor intervene in nature since it 
does not know how to begin such causal 
movements. Malebranche was even 
more radical. Nothing in the world is 
capable of activity. As God transfers 
the movements of one body to another, 
so also does He direct consciousness and 
will. 

From God being the only active cause 
soon came the idea that God is the sole 
being. Geulincx and Malebranche al- 
ready had the seeds of a pantheistic no- 
tion of God, a God who alone existed 
with the world only an appearance of 
Him. This led to Spinoza’s system in 
which God is the only substance. All 
things in the world are modes of this 
substance which must be understood in 
logical-mathematical fashion. 

From Ockham to Spinoza the classical 
idea of God has been exchanged for 
something radically different. It is the 
modern idea of God. The majority of 
philosophic and theological trends have 
thought of God in this way, whether 
knowingly or not. They think that if 
God exists, then value, activity and 


being must be given more or less solely 
to Him. When we consider, then, that 
the world is deprived of all activity, all 
value and all being, it is not too surpris- 
ing to find that much of modern thought 
is a frantic effort to save the world. 


TOWARD SAVING THE WORLD 


The history of intellectual life shows 
that when a partial truth is over-em- 
phasized its complement soon shows up 
with strong emphasis. This happened at 
the beginning of modern times. With 
the idea of God played up, a strong ac- 
cent was again placed on the value, 
being and activity of the world. How 
many leading men of the Renaissance 
praised the beauty of nature, its 
strength and vitality. How many sang 
the nobility end worth of man, the god- 
likeness of his soul and creative spirit. 
“IT think, therefore I am,” belongs to 
the father of the new philosophy. Des- 
cartes argued that the Nominalists may 
be correct in their teaching about the 
simply almighty, arbitrary God. But you 
may quietly accept that “it is not the 
all-good God, the source of truth, but 
some bad spirit, both almighty and cun- 
ning, who has done his best to deceive 
me.”’ And the conclusion? “Although he 
deceives me as much as he can, never 
will he manage that I am nothing: so 
long as I think, I am something.” Here 
the self-consciousness of man as the 
first-recognized and most certain fact 
that exists on its own and produces 
science and culture is opposed to God. 
no matter how He be or behaves. 

‘It might be mentioned here that this 
playing down the value and worth of 
man is also somewhat responsible for 
Molinism and Christian humanism. For 
the total depravity of man substituted 
a picture of human nature injured, but 
fundamentally sound and called to a 
higher natural and supernatural perfec- 
tion. Molinism denied that salvation is 
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the exclusive work of God. It empha- 
sized the cooperation of freedom and 
grace. It stressed the possibility and 
necessity of man’s contribution to his 
own salvation. 


RADICAL REACTIONS 


Attempts at correction are not the 
whole story. Many failed to stop with 
corrective efforts. In their attacks on 
the extreme idea of God they ended up 
attributing to the world worth and 
power that never belonged to it, finally 
denied God altogether. The modern de- 
ification of the world (Pantheism), in- 
dependence of the world (Deism) and 
the isolation of the world (Atheism) can 
be rightly seen and evaluated only if 
we see them as various protests against 
the modern idea of God. Men responsible 
for these doctrines were concerned with 
saving the honor and existence of a 
slandered and dis-empowered world. 
They simply over-reached the golden 
mean and falsified. the truth. 

To save the greatness of the world 
and man, Pantheism establishes the 
relation of essence between God and the 
world. Jacob Boehme and Giordano 
Bruno, Shaftesbury and Goethe repre- 
sent the idea that God is a becoming- 
God. The world is seen as the unfolding 
of God and all events as a process of 
divinity. The same sort of thing accounts 
for Deism. Toland, Tindal and others 
countered the Reformers’ extreme of 
“faith alone” with their enlightened ex- 
treme of “reason alone.” They countered 
the Reformers’ and Occasionalists’ idea 
of God with a God who indeed created 
the world but has no concern for it and 
does not interfere with it. He lets it 
strictly alone to run by its own laws. 
This presents a kind of cosmic harmony 
in nature. In human society the result 
is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number when individuals follow thei: 
own individual wishes and interests. 
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THREE FORMS OF ATHEISM 


Intellectual atheism draws attention 
to the effective causality proper to ma- 
terial things. It denies God rather than 
let our experiences of the material world 
be argued away by metaphysics. The ar- 
gument is briefly this: If God alone de- 
termines and causes all things, then 
there are no earthly goals or efficient 
causes. Everything would have to be just 
like it came from the hand of God. But 
science has identified laws of develop- 
ment. It has proved that the whole 
macro- and micro-cosmos, even man 
with his cultural attainments, has grad- 
ually come forth from matter and its 
immanent forces. The present state of 
the cosmos is the product of its earlier 
conditions. We cannot speak of the ex- 
istence of a directly determining and 
causing God. 

Emotional atheism argues in this 
fashion: if there is a God, He alone 
would determine and cause. Everything 
in the world, as to existence and essence, 
would be traced to Him. But there are 
many physical evils. There is the strug- 
gle for existence in nature with all its 
suffering and sorrow. There are want 
and sickness, horror and death, prema- 
ture deaths without number in nature. 
There is the destruction of the higher by 
the lower when bacteria destroy a high- 
ly organized living being. Catastrophies 
of nature destroy men and cultural 
goods. To these must be added all the 
moral evils: unkindness and injuries, 
plunder, violence and all kinds of hor- 
rors. If God exists, all these must be 
his work. This is an impossibility. In 
such circumstances one would rather 
accept the existence of an all-causing 
Satan than God. 

Volitive atheism says that if God ex- 
ists He is the only source of value. He 
would arbitrarily have to place man ina 
value-system totally foreign to his being 
and striving. Every event in the world 
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would depend exclusively upon his prov- 
idence and nothing upon man. Men 
would have to renounce all effective ac- 
tion. They would simply have to accept 
an unalterable course of world events. 
His efforts would be linked to an imag- 
inary beyond. Our world must be more 
real and have more value than this. Man 
must be free and effectively reach the 
goals he seeks. The idea of God must 
be rejected on behalf of the dignity of 
the world and the freedom of man. 


HOPES 

Man places great hopes in this salva- 
tion and defence of the world. The 
greatness, freedom and happiness of 
men appear to be guaranteed. Man is no 
longer the servant of God. He is lord 
of the universe. He stands at the peak of 
evolution, he is sovereign and autono- 
mous. Who could set limits to his 
thoughts, plans and actions! “Finally 
our ships can again sail forth into every 
danger,”’ Nietzsche remarked trium- 


phantly, “every venture that is know- 
able 


is again allowed. The ocean, 


The tragedy of the modern denial of 
God is that it perverts what it sets out 
to save. God is denied to affirm the 
world. But without God neither the 
world nor man can be saved. Nietzsche, 
Lenin and Sartre are eloquent and 
shocking witnesses to this fact. The con- 
sequence of atheism is nihilism. 


NIETZSCHE 


In the preface of Nietzsche’s Der 
Wille zur Macht are the terrible, pro- 
phetic words: “‘What I relate is the his- 
tory of the next two centuries. I de- 
scribe what will come and what can 
come in no other way: nihilism. This 
story can now be told for necessity it- 
self is already at work. The future is 
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our ocean is again open, and per- 


haps there never was such an 
open ocean before.” Whatever man 
does, never again will he be plagued by 
a sense of guilt. The bad conscience dies 
with God. “Atheism and a kind of sec- 
ond innocence go together.” If re- 
straint and guilt disappear, what can 
disturb the unrestrained pleasure of life? 

On the horizon of the denial of God 
men saw an elevation of nature. Nature 
becomes everlasting in space and time. 
It is the eternal and absolute itself, the 
mother sufficient of herself who gives 
existence to every new creature and 
brings men their most noble feelings. 
Finally, culture will know a great up- 
surge. How much religious morality and 
religious faith could profit from scien- 
tific progress. Vocational discipline will 
substitute for sterile asceticism, and 
philosophic meditation, for prayer. Sci- 
ence will blossom as beauty born out of 
truth Guyau prophesied. Here repre- 
sentatives will so guide her that in 
both public and private life noth- 
ing will remain to be wished for. 


speaking in hundreds of signs, fate is 
announcing itself everywhere. All 
ears are attuned to the music of 
the future. All European civili- 
zation feels the torture and strain that 
grow from century to century toward 
a catastrophe. It is restless, violent, pre- 
cipitate. It is like a river rushing to its 
mouth, no longer thinking, even fearing 
to think.” Nietzsche knows that nihilism 
follows the denial of God. “Faith in the 
absolute immorality of nature, in its 
aimlessness and irrationality, is a psy- 
chologically necessary result if faith in 
God and in an essential moral order is 
no longer had.” 

Nihilism is the denial of every value. 
If there is no God, there is no kingdom 
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of good. Without a kingdom of good, 
the will to good is in error. ‘“‘Naivete, as 
if morality would remain if the sanction- 
ing God goes. Morality weakens as reli- 
gion weakens.” ‘Popularly: God is re- 
futed but not the devil.” 


Nihilism is the denial of truth. It is 
just as foolish to speak of religionless 
science as religionless morality. Without 
God — eternal truth — there is no truth 
on earth. There is no ontological truth 
and without it logical truth or true 
knowledge disappears. Without God we 
must understand that the will to err be- 
longs to life on the same footing as the 
will to know. And the will to lie has the 
same status as the will to truth. 


Nihilism is the denial of all human 
uniqueness. Pascal thought that man 
without God would be a monster. “We 
have fulfilled that prophecy,” Nietzsche 
says. “Faith in his worth, uniqueness 
and irreplaceableness in the order of 
being is gone. He has become a best, 
without countenance or features, he 
who in earlier faith was almost God.” In 
the beginning “the ape stands next to 
the other miserable animals and grinds 
its teeth.”” The way itself is meaningless. 
“Where is my home? I look for it, but 
find nothing. O eternal omnipresence, O 
eternal nothingness, O eternal — use- 
lessness.” There is a fearful loneliness. 
“Since there is no longer God, loneliness 
can no longer be supported.” Finally, 
“there stands the last burial urn of the 
last man and grave-digger.” 

Nihilism denies all integrity and or- 
der. Without God there is no cosmos 
but a chaos. Everything is absolutely 
worthless and meaningless. Every event 
is a stupid necessity. Nietzsche said: “A 
nihilist is a man who says that the world 
should not be as it is, and that it does 
not exist as it should be.” From denial 
of judgment the nihilist passes to denial 
of the fact. 
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This is the tragedy of the denial of 
God. Nietzsche denied God to save the 
world and man. And he knew that by 
the denial of God the world goes into 
chaos, into events without goals. He 
knew that man without God faces this 
chaos, not as a spiritual and moral per- 
sonality, but as a nihilist who theoreti- 
cally denies and practically destroys. 


LENIN 


Lenin arrived in principle at the same 
conclusion. This philosophizing politi- 
cian was filled with a fanatical hatred 
of God. He saw in God the great oppo- 
nent to his revolutionary plans and vi- 
sions of the future. For Lenin there 
were the impending economic collapse 
and the communist economic order. But 
for this to be possible for the whole 
world he thought that God must be re- 
jected. Matter must be the everlasting — 
and almighty mother of being. From her 
own self she has borne men and civiliza- 
tions and the future will see even higher 
forms of existence. 

Lenin hoped that by rebellion against 
God and the inauguration of the laws of 
natural and economic progress that hu- 
man slavery and cultural stagnation 
would be conquered. The hour of salva- 
tion has struck for man. The road is 
free for unlimited progress toward an 
earthly paradise. Lenin held fast to 
these illusions to the end of his life. Even 
today they are the dreams of the fol- 
lowers of Diamat. 

From Diamat philosophy follows the 
denial of being, the total naturalization 
of civilization. The primary cause of 
civilization is not the human spirit, 
freely producing science and art, ac- 
tively living the moral and religious life. 
Rather all civilization is the product and 
ideological superstructure of economic 
relations. It is only a reflection of eco- 
nomic conditions. Its value is neither ob- 
jective nor universal. 
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Diamat also denies the being of all hu- 
man being. All creative power is hidden 
in matter. Man himself is but the prod- 
uct of matter. He is no consistent ego 
persisting through the periods of his 
own life. Even less substantial is the un- 
ion of body and soul. There is rather a 
dialectical union of bodily, vital and con- 
scious-spiritual functions, all flowing 
and bundled together. True freedom is 
denied him. He is robbed of his human- 
ity, as Sartre remarks: “Man can be de- 
prived of everything and still be a man, 
except his freedom.” Lenin recognizes 
no independent and responsible individ- 
ual. He once wrote to Noskoff: ‘“There 
are no humans. There is only a human 
mass.” By “collective man” he means 
that all think, believe, plan and act ac- 
cording to the demands of the economic 
relations in which they are implicated. 
And these relations are determined by 
the manner of production of material 
goods. This robs man of his personal 
character, hands him over to the aims 
of business and technology, enslaves 
him to the totalitarian regime of the 
communistic economic order. 


SARTRE 


Sartre’s atheism, however different it 
might appear, is as nihilistic as those we 
have discussed. The French existential- 
ist considers the divine idea as intrinsi- 
cally contradictory. He sees it bringing 
together the opposite ways of being, the 
being en-soi (unconscious and the basis 
of all positivity) and the being pour-soi 
(conscious and basis of all negativity). 
The world and men cannot have been 
created by God for the world disposes of 
its independent being and man is free 
and compelled to fashion himself. God 
must be denied. And Sartre sees in his 
own philosophy “nothing but an effort 
to draw all the conclusions from a uni- 
fied atheistic position.” After drawing 
his conclusions he tries to answer the 


objection that his philosophy leads to 
pessimism and quietism. 

Sartre says that if God is denied, 
then we must toss out the idea that es- 
sence precedes existence. The atheists of 
the eighteenth century overlooked this. 
There is no human nature “because 
there is no God to fashion it.” After man 
has projected himself into existence, he 
must make out his own essence as he 
conceives it and wills it. Further, Sartre 
points out the ridiculous half-measures 
of the earlier atheists who denied God 
but held fast to worldly morality. “‘The 
existentialists think it very disturbing 
that God does not exist. For with Him 
disappears every possibility of finding 
value in an intelligible heaven. There 
can be a priori nothing good. For there 
is no everlasting and perfect conscious- 
ness to think it . . . . Dostoevski has 
written: If God does not exist, then 
everything is permissible. Here is the 
starting point of existentialism. In fact 
everything is permissible if God does 
not exist. And consequently man is 
abandoned. He finds nothing to cling to, 
either in himself or outside himself.” 

Sartre thinks that man _ receives 
neither his measure of being if an es- 
sence is given to him nor his measure of 
value if norms are given to him. He 
must select and choose his own essence 
in an absolutely free act. But Sartre re- 
marks: “To say that we find the values 
means nothing else than this — life has 
a priori no meaning.” It is a fearful bur- 
den for man to have to choose and dis- 
cover in this way. He can never justify 
the choice he makes. And he must ac- 
cept the frightful responsibility for him- 
self and for all mankind. He feels him- 
self rooted in neither God nor the world. 
He is without counsel or assistance. He 
trembles before his responsibility. And 
he grows in want, fear and disgust be- 
fore his own being. There is no God to 
count upon. He can look only to him- 
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self. He must act without illusion, with- 
out hope and in despair. 

Sartre recognizes these consequences. 
But he denies that they are pessimistic 


_ and quietistic. Absolute freedom is the 


guarantee of higher value. It lets the 
ego freely fabricate its essence, truth 
and values, and give life a meaning 
through action. He considers this view 
of man “solidly optimistic.” In it “the 
destiny of man rests with and in him- 
self.” It gives the courage to act. ““There 
is hope only in action and action is the 
only thing which lets man live.” 

Faced with such estimates we are 
tempted to say with Mephistopheles: “It 
mocks itself and does not know how.” 
Existence is groundless and “‘too much.” 
It brings forth ennui and disgust. Uni- 
versally valid truths and values are de- 
nied. Tomorrow “fascism might be the 
human truth.” Man is fundamentally his 
own nothingness, a continuous plan and 
the continuous shattering of that plan. 
He would like to escape fear, but he is 
his own fear. He would like to rule his 
fellows, but they are free. He wants to 
be a being en-soi without abandoning his 
being pour-soi, but this is impossible. 
Man must act. He is thrown into free- 
dom, condemned to be free. Life is ab- 
surd. Dying is absurd. Everything is a 
meaningless and useless passion. 


PRACTICE 
This nihilism is the inventory of mod- 


ern times. And it is just not a theory. 
In both the old and the new world it is 
the view that forms and perverts lives. 
Who has not met them: the uprooted, 
those for whom nothing is true and 
everything permissible; the destroyers 
of everything sublime, for whom there 
is only expediency; those who decide not 
because of ideas but because of slogans. 
There are those with many contacts and 
connections but no true acquaintances, 
who form associations of interest but 
are incapable of real friendship and 
lasting married love. They are the men 
of the masses, conformists and skillful 
at adaption, but losing hold of their hu- 
man dignity. Despite their business ac- 
tivities and professional associations, 
they are essentially lonely, perplexed. 
And despite all kinds of comforts, they 
are unsatisfied and often desperate. 


The classical idea of God is a certain 
guarantee of the reality of the world 
and the dignity of man. The world and 
man have been created by God, for Him 
and with Him as their end. Such a con- 
cept of God brings with it a duty — a 
religious duty metaphysically anchored 
— to affirm the reality and the mean- 
ingfulness of the world. For creation is 
the image of the divine ideas. And it is 
one and the same thing to perfect 
man and the world and to actualize the 
divine ideals in the world. 


| Source: The above article is the rectorial address given by Dr. Pfeil at the 
Philosophisch-Theologisch Hochschule in Bamberg, Germany in No- 


vember 1958. It has been published by the Frankischer Tag GmbH. & 
Co., Bamberg. Complete Translation. 


Presentation: Dominic Gerlach, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 


Indiana. 
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It happens occasionally that a child 
in giving its little hand gives not only 
its fingers, but also its thumb and 
presses its entire hand into ours. A 
unique and pleasant experience. And an 
experience that is not without meaning. 
What should we do with this little hand? 
Hold it? For how long? The child leaves 
the matter entirely up to us. And as 
we enter deeper into the situation our 
first impression is verified: the child 
really does leave it up to us in every 
way. Just as the child places itself in our 
hands at the very first acquaintance 
without any active participation in the 
encounter, later on too it fails to play 
the role of a real partner. Such a child 
lets us skip around with it at our pleas- 
ure. It is as pliable as wax in our hands. 
But the grownup who associates with a 
child grows rather ill at ease at such 
docility. Active encounter on the child's 
part would be much easier for us than 
this utter trust. The uneasiness which 
the grownup feels at the first handclasp 
is still there even on closer acquaintance. 
The handshake was symptomatic. 

Such an occurrance is not neces- 
sarily exceptional. Perhaps the hand- 
clasp is always symptomatic, character- 
istic of our human relations. This essay, 
which purposes to make a modest con- 
tribution in the area of research to 
which Buytendijk dedicated his devoted 
efforts presents a more detailed proof 
for this assumption: the handshake is 
symptomatic of human relations. 


THE HANDSHAKE 


.. pp. 31-39 .... by J. H. van den BERG 


THE SCHIZOPHRENIC HANDSHAKE 


Every institutional psychiatrist can 
point out a few of his patients who make 
it a practice of extending their hand to 
him in a really unique way. Almost with- 
out exception these patients belong to 
the class of schizophrenics. More spe- 
cifically they belong to that group of 
schizophrenics traditionally character- 
ized as catatonic. But it is not quite cor- 
rect to say that these patients extend 
their hand to us in a singular fashion. 
Actually they do not reach out their 
hand toward us, but our hand painfully 
makes contact with theirs. Only if the 
psychiatrist remains fixed on the spot 
for a good while — longer than is usual 
or normal — and has his hand extended 
toward such a patient, will he slowly 
inch his arm forward toward the ex- 
tended hand, and then only to place his 
fingers in it without any pressure or 
warmth at all. Only the fingers, not the 
whole hand! And again only the tips of 
the fingers, with the thumb held back. 
The patient cannot press the other 
man’s hand, nor does he make any ef- 
fort to. His thumb rests aside his palm, 
the finger tips lie loosely in the other 
hand. Any one to whom a hand is ex- 
tended in this way is at a loss as to 
what to do with it. All the more is he at 
a loss, if the finger tips remain lying in 
his hand. They are not withdrawn or 
are withdrawn only after a compara- 
tively long time, e.g., after a few min- 
utes. The psychiatrist is tempted to 
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study these finger tips. But such an ef- 
fort destroys the little that is realized 
by this handshake. It is of the very na- 
ture of the handclasp that we do not 
meditate on the hand of the other per- 
son. We should notice only the eyes, 
the face, with the handshake as an in- 
cidental interchange. It fulfills its func- 
tion of mutual friendliness only if atten- 
tion is not consciously directed to it. 


FRUSTRATION 


If the psychiatrist does not with- 
draw his own hand, the patient allows 
his fingers to rest in it or withdraws 
them only after a considerable time. In 
this way the two, patient and physician, 
confront one another with a certain 
coldness. The former, to all appear- 
ances, is completely uncooperative and 
utterly dull, the latter increasingly dis- 
mayed. He cannot simply break off, 
though he realizes that still less can he 
continue the handshake. Normally the 
handshake ends simultaneously on both 
sides. As though they had agreed on 
the point both permit the contracted 
muscles to relax in their hands and 
then draw their hands back. If the other 
person grasps our hand firmly, as is 
likely to happen in a moment of par- 
ticularly intimate or especially painful 
excitement, we also grasp his firmly. 
Often we do not know who took the in- 
itiative in such a protracted handshake. 
The patient, however, does not hold 
“fast” to anything, his fingers lie flat 
in the hand of the other man as though 
they are frozen. And the latter suspects 
that if he withdrew his hand, the patient 
would remain on the spot with his arm 
stretched out. 


We want to avoid such a painful 
situation. But we suddenly realize that 
only the physician feels this uncanni- 
ness. The patient does not share it at 
all. For the sick men who offer their 


hand in such a fashion — according to 
my experience — belong without excep- 
tion to those who suffer from a dis- 
turbed affective rapport with the world 
about them. I should like to clarify the 
point through a brief discussion of ac- 
tual experiences. 


TRE ADULT-FUTURE 


The normal adult lives primarily in 
the future. He busies himself with that 
“which will be done,” with what should 
be realized according to his wish or ex- 
pectation. If we walk, we usually have 
a goal. If we speak, we want to accom- 
plish something or reach someone with 
our words. In nearly all our deeds the 
line between future and present is dis- 
cernible. For this reason we are re- 
luctant to repeat most of our actions. 
For action is the future realized, once 
done it definitely lies behind us. And im- 
mediately a new future presents itself, 
cries out to us and asks of us new deeds. 
I have just finished writing a letter 
which had waited long to be written. 
Now I reach for the newspaper which 
pressed itself upon my attention before 
I had completed the letter. Scarcely 
have I read the paper, before I shall 
have to tidy up my room, for “present- 
ly"’ guests will be here. And so the day 
passes, time goes by, the future con- 
stantly becomes the present, a new fu- 
ture calls for new action. In such a con- 
text repetition is superfluous renewal of 
what has already been completed. 


THE CHILD'S NOW 


Things are quite different for the 
young child. It is well known how diffi- 
cult it is to explain to a child what “to- 
morrow” and “day after tomorrow” 
mean. In fact, “afterwards” has little 
real meaning for a child of tender age. 
In a far greater degree than the adult, 
the child lives in a present and so is 
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able—in our eyes—to repeat endlessly. 
We say, “in our eyes,” for repetition is 
not repetition to the mind of the child. 
The tot who skips up and down the 
stairs ten or twenty times, does not re- 
peat: it perseveres in a present. If we 
grownups ascend the stairway it is be- 
cause we have something to do upstairs. 
It would be altogether senseless to run 
up and down repeatedly. Once we are 
upstairs we no longer need the stair- 
way. But if we should send a child up- 
stairs, to fetch some object or other, 
ijt could still be tarrying on the stairs 
after a quarter of an hour, all taken up 
with the wonders of the stairway, a 
stairway such as hardly still exists for 
us adults. The child is altogether taken 
up, for example, in the experience of 
going up and down and in the actual ex- 
perience the object it was sent for is 
readily forgotten. This forgetfulness is 
of a character quite different from any 
of our lapses of memory. 

The child lives in the moment more 
than the adult, in the pure present. For 
this reason it often fails to break off 
shaking hands itself, but waits till the 
grownup has had enough of it. In this it 
is constantly ready to keep up the ac- 
tion of the moment: if we clasp its little 
hand and shake it not once, but two or 
three times, it soon is apparent that the 
tot will turn the two-or-three-time per- 
formance into a twenty-or-thirty-time 
shaking of hands. For adults such a 
thing is utterly impossible. For the tot 
events have neither beginning nor end. 
It cannot patiently wait for anything to 
end, nor bring anything to an end. It is 
impossible to make the child understand 
why it should desist from any pleasant 
activity which it might continue to pur- 
sue until it is exhausted, unless the 
grownup presents something new and 
alluring. “‘Now we ought to go home” 
is not a reason for the child to leave 
off and vary its activity, but “now we 
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are going to ride the bus,” on the con- 
trary, would surely be a reason. This at- 
titude might explain why children rare- 
ly greet one another. After the passing 
of a day or a week they meet as casual- 
ly as though not a second had elapsed. 
For the same reason they do not shake 
hands. We rarely pay the slightest at- 
tention to the matter, but we are really 
asking something quite impossible of a 
child if we urge it to shake hands. We 
make the child give up the only attitude 
that is really natural to it. We oblige it 
to become an adult experiencing time as 
distinct existence with beginning and 
end, in which there are no repetitions, 
though the child looks upon it precisely 
as constant repetition. That we are real- 
ly asking something impossible from 
the child is evident from the nature and 
way in which it extends its tiny hand. 
The child does not really share in the 
action. It is distracted and lets us to do 
as we will with its little hand. 


TIMELESS SCHIZOPHRENIC 


Similarly we demand the impos- 
sible when we urge the defective cata- 
tonic with an inviting gesture to extend 
his hand to us. The way in which he 
experiences time does not permit him 
to shake hands with a starting and a 
leaving off. Far more absolutely than 
the child, he does not know beginning 
or end. Even though the child pays little 
heed to the notion, it still has some 
idea about “later, when you are older.” 
But this does not hold for the sick man, 
whose experience of time is disturbed, 
with past and future shuffled off by the 
disturbed today. Consciousness of the 
flow of time can escape him altogether, 
in contradistinction to the childish 
knowledge of the passing of time which 
is constantly absorbed anew into the 
present. Often the patients themselves 
use the term, “‘time does not pass.” For- 
merly indeed, “formerly the leaves fell 
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from the trees,” formerly the patient 
noted transformation and change, such 
as the changes of the seasons, but now 
there is neither spring nor autumn. Is 
it surprising that these patients do not 
spontaneously extend their hand to us, 
that they simply let their hand rest 
in ours without motion or pressure, 
since we make a gesture of imitation 
which is scarcely intelligible to them? 
Why should they draw their hand back? 
For them a minute is like an hour, isn’t 
it? Nothing is effected, whether it last 
a moment or an hour. The handclasp is 
symptomatic of a fundamental psychic 
disturbance. And just as the fingers 
rest there in my hand without any 
movement, so the patient stands un- 
moved “in his time.” So he is. 


He extends his hand, but this is not 
a hand “clasp.” He extends an ateleo- 
logical hand: a hand which has no goal 
or purpose, as free of goal and purpose 
as his own existence. Nothing is de- 
termined or specific, nothing for him 
to take hold of. He holds us also, in 
extending his hand, only in this un- 
certain support with his finger tips 
in our hand. He has practically no 
community of feeling with us. And 
consequently we have none with him. 
What can we do with four cold finger 
tips? You can press them, if you 
choose, but scarcely will any one feel 
a need to do so. You can study them 
but they have nothing worthy of note 
or mention. They merely lie there cold 
and still. You can look at the patient 
quizzically, but it soon becomes evident 
that there is no answer forthcoming 
from him to the query regarding the 
meaning of this aloofness of contact. 
He stares past us with glazed indiffer- 
ence, diverted by what appears as noth- 
ing to us. 


The patient betrays himself 
through the nature and manner of ex- 


tending his hand. His whole relation to 
us is like the extending of his hand. He 
contacts us at best as though from a dis- 
tant aloofness. “How do you talk to 
your children?” I once asked such a 
patient who made a slip in the use of 
the “you” and the “thou.” “First with 
‘you,’ afterward, when you know them 
better, with ‘thou,’”’ he answered. The 
patient knows that the passing from 
“you” to “thou” occurs as a rule in 
the course of our association. But if he 
says that he should address his own 
child with the “you” first and only later 
on with the “thou,” he gives evidence 
of an abnormal alienation from reality, 
as is evident also in the peculiar reserve 
in extending his fingertips. 


THE HYSTERIC HANDSHAKE 


If we offer our hand to an hysteri- 
cal patient it may happen that immedi- 
ately after we have clasped hands, he 
again seizes our hand a moment after 
he has released it, only to release it 
again immediately. In some instances 
there are two efforts to clasp our hand, 
which because of the mutual withdraw- 
al of hands affects less and again less 
of the hand. Just as the ateleological 
hand is typical of a peculiar form of de- 
fective catatonia, so is this ambiguity 
characteristic of a specific form of 
hysteria. If a woman patient does 
not release our hand even though 
she withdraws hers, closer contact 
with her will reveal the same at- 
titude: a definite vearning for hu- 
man intimacy is joined with impo- 
tency of enjoying this much yearned for 
intimacy. Should we think we have 
come to some sympathetic understand- 
ing with her, she will complain in sea- 
son or out of season that she is utterly 
misunderstood. If we concede this point 
to her, she will abruptly cast aside all 
reserve and criticism and reveal how 
fully she is convinced of our under- 
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standing and sympathy. You never real- 
ly know how you stand in relation to 
her, and looking back you realize that 
the handshake also had such an ambiva- 
lent character. 

The “ambiguous” hand reveals still 
another characteristic in the handclasp. 
In contradistinction to the ateleological 
hand which never fails to attract notice, 
the ambiguous hand often escapes no- 
tice, even by those who often shake it. 
If you should inquire of them whether 
they experienced anything extraordi- 
nary in the handclasp they will recall at 
most that they felt moved in an un- 
usual or characteristic manner, whereas 
the bystander who merely observed 
what was going on could have noticed 
a definite second handclasp following 
the first. The discrepancy between ob- 
servations of the non-participant and 
the participant holds for all human re- 
lations but is in every instance extra- 
ordinarily characteristic of the hand- 
clasp. Whereas it is certain that we 
shake hands with ten different people 
in ten diverse ways, we ourselves do not 
experience the differences. The hand- 
clasp is usually absorbed in the general 
impression. 


IMITATION 


There is still another characteristic 
of the ambiguous hand in its handshake. 
It is evident that those to whom such an 
ambiguous hand is offered regularly, 
will imitate the anomality of the patient 
every time the sick man grasps their 
hand. And they will not be aware of 
their action. They carry out the action 
so spontaneously and authentically, it is 
so much a part of the action of both, 
that an observer cannot conclude from 
the action alone which is the sick per- 
son. The point can be proved easily by 
two persons who are well: should one 
of the two, without the knowledge of the 
other, make an attempt to shake hands 
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in the fashion and after the manner of 
the hysterical patient, he will notice 
at once — if he has succeeded in his 
second clasp with sufficient apparent 
spontaneity — that the other will re- 
spond at once with a similar clasp. The 
assumption is justified that we have 
here a reflex action: the pressure on the 
palm of the hand is followed by a reflex 
gripping of the hand Zusammenbal- 
den). In the case of an infant the point 
is obviously easy to prove. But it should 
not be attempted in the case of normal 
adults. For in the case of adults, instead 
of the innate and unspecified reflex a 
conditioned reflex might have de 
veloped, which would be specific in this 
sense, that only when our hand is 
clasped by another we would reflective- 
lv grasp this hand, even where the hand 
which first grasped ours already is 
grasped in “retrospect.” If this expla- 
nation satisfies us in the preceding 
case, we still should have some misgiv- 
ings when we see that the psychiatrist 
with the ateleological hand in his in 
every instance “immitates” the patient, 
in the sense that he waits. He cannot 
break off the handclasp. For what 
reason does he let his hand rest in 
that of the other man? You could 
say that it is drawn back re 
flectively only when the other hand 
is dropped supinely. If this is not 
done, the condition of the reflex is not 
fulfilled and the reflex action does not 
take place. Still one difficulty remains 
to be solved: should you say that the 
reflective conclusion of the handshake 
is dependent upon the slumping of the 
other man’s hand, the question still re- 
mains how the dropping of the hand is 
conditioned? Eventually we find that 
we have been arguing in a circle. Just 
as illusive is the explanation of the mu- 
tual second clasp in the case of the am- 
biguous handshake. This second grasp 
of the hands is simultaneous, it is not 
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that you first grasp and the other then 
responds, there is not first a “stimulus” 
and then the “response.” 


COMMUNICATION 


The “reflective” subsequent clasp 
has another meaning psychologically. 
Each encounter is the occasion of a cer- 
tain mutual assimilation of the two who 
shake hands. With the schizophrenic I 
become — the handshake proves the 
point — to a degree, also a schizo- 
phrenic. In this way I form my ap- 
proach to him. With the hysterical pa- 
tient I myself assume something of her 
“give and take,” otherwise conversa- 
tion and surely association with her 
would soon come to an end. Even nor- 
mal contact demands such assimilation. 
In the shaking of hands there is a re- 
lation of pressure and response with 
pressure. Of course there is the possi- 
bility that the other man will all but 
crush my hand in his grasp, but in that 
case, of course, contact will soon be 
broken. Always or nearly always the 
contact of two people shaking hands 
is broken off at the same time. This sur- 
prising point, and it is a matter of sur- 
prise, is intelligible only in the light of 
the nature of assimilation itself. Every 
communication presupposes a degree of 
assimilation. If I engage in conversa- 
tion with a very old man, my voice 
“spontaneously” becomes careful, my 
mode of thought discards the forceful 
and dynamic. In conversation with an 
imbecile I must be particularly careful 
lest my questions do not surpass his 
answers in stupidity! With the light- 
hearted — at least if we hope for a 
friendly approach — we are light- 
hearted, and the shadow of the man 
who is sad also darkens our outlook on 
things. The pressure of the hand as well 
as the mutual breaking off in the shak- 
ing of hands reveals to the two their 
basic readiness to establish contact, 


even though later this very contact will 
show their differences. 


THE DEAD-FISH 


There is a kind of handclasp that 
excludes assimilation altogether: it is 
the case of the hand which is “like-a- 
dead-fish,” the hand dangling lightly 
extended to us from above by an aloof- 
proud individual. This hand lies sloven- 
ly in ours. It exerts no pressure, but al- 
lows itself to be clasped without any re- 
sistance. It is so fish-flabby that we are 
tempted to toss it back and get it out of 
our sight. 


Possibly every one has met up with 
such a hand, though it is of rare occur- 
ence. Hence the question appears justi- 
fied: are the fingers of this hand long or 
short? Only one answer is possible: 
they are long. And they are also ob- 
viously thin, cold, and slightly moist. 
Are these obvious qualities perhaps sug- 
gested by the very term, “like-a-dead- 
fish?” But then, what is the basis of 
such a belittling characterization? The 
simple fact, the hand is really like that. 
But then do these obvious qualities ac- 
tually exist “objectively” or is their very 
obviousness an indication that the quali- 
ties are of a singular order, which can- 
not be tested and verified through the 
customary procedures? It might well be 
that a ruler would clearly establish that 
the fingers of this hand are not so long 
after all, that the thermometer would 
reveal that the temperature of the hand 
is quite normal, or perhaps even some- 
what above normal and that a hydrom- 
eter could not verify the existence of 
that “obvious” moisture. The very 
uniqueness of our immediate evidence 
of these qualities justifies the assump- 
tion that they disappear precisely be- 
cause they have been made to submit 
to measurement. The psychologist does 
indeed know of degrees of length and of 
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temperature, but they are of a different 
nature. Every one who speaks spon- 
taneously of the “coldness” of a contact, 
or of the “warmth” of a touch under- 
stands his own “thermometer.” The 
psychological standard of mass is avail- 
able to every one who speaks spontan- 
eously of “great”-heartedness or of 
“small”-mindedness. The hydrometer 
which serves the psychologist in good 
stead is that which measures the “arid- 
ity” of the soul and the “humidity” of 
the hand which is like-a-fish. Even were 
it possible that the hydrometer should 
test a greater or lesser degree of mois- 
ture, still the moisture of the handclasp 
is of a different order. It is of the same 
order as the urge to wash one’s hands 
after the contact, and to wash them 
repeatedly, despite the fact that we 
know they are not soiled, by any 
measurements of ruler or hydrometer. 


HUMAN DIMENSION 


In this same order we must place 
the absence of any aversion after con- 
tact with an infectuously sick person 
who is dear to us. This “other order” 
is the peculiar psychological reality, fun- 
damentally distinct from the reality of 
the measurable, accurately observable 
and verifiable. Undoubtedly the second 
grasp in the handclasp of the ambigu- 
ous hand is mainly in the measurable 
order and to that extent is the object of 
psychology. Nevertheless, its meaning 
transcends this measurable reality so 
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far that there is even a second grasp 
in the shaking of hands which alone 
possesses that significance — transcend- 
ing reality (just as the hand-like-a-fish 
can be moist without any moisture). 
Surely getting in touch with the ateleo- 
logical hand is perceptible realization of 
a contact in aloofness, whose distance is 
measurable. And yet the actual distance 
which separates the two individuals can- 
not be determined by this measurable 
distance. The distance is greater and of 
a different nature, and indeed in such 
wise, that there are ateleological hands 
on which nothing can be “seen” and so 
nothing measured. 

The last statement suggests a ques- 
tion regarding psychological methods to 
be followed for successful research into 
human relations. It was not my inten- 
tion to bring up this discussion in the 
above essay, which had no further pur- 
pose than to point out the symptomatic 
meaning of the handclasp by means of a 
few examples. But it is significant that 
such a problem should arise at all. The 
psychologist who attempts to probe into 
the reality of human relations which 
lies beyond appearances, faces this ap- 
pearance and the EPOXE which peers 
through the appearances and tears them 
asunder. It was not fortuitous that Buy- 
tendijk concerned himself — with such 
fruitful results — equally to research 
into human encounter and into that 
branch of psychology which deals pri- 
marily with method: phenomenology. 


oO Presentation: Edwin G. Kaiser, c.pp.s., St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. 
Complete Translation. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF HUSSERL 


Phenomenology, as developed by 
Husser!, aimed from the start at a to- 
tal renewal of philosophy. But only in 
the course of its development, indeed 
very late in the process, did its true 
character as a transformation of philos- 
ophy become evident. On this point it 
suffices to recall the evolution of Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology from a_ pure 
method toward a basic philosophy, a 
prima philosophia (manuscript dated 
1923/24, recently published), and the 
changing role of phenomenological re- 
duction. As to the latter: phenomenolog- 
ical reduction has always been at the 
center of phenomenology. It was located 
mainly in the parenthesis of reality. 
Husser! did not take part in the deliber- 
ation of post-Kantian epistemology on 
the problem of the existence of the ex- 
terior world, nor did he enter the end- 
less discussion between realism and 
idealism. Rather, as he so often ex- 
pressed it, he gave himself over to 
things — not natural and real things, 
not “mundane” things, but the phenom- 
ena which set them forth—independ- 
ently of the question whether they exist 
in natural reality. 

This method bore fruit in many do- 
mains. In the first place all psychologi- 
cal questions, (whether the structure of 
human thought implies a certain mode 
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of reasoning in supposing among other 
things an exterior world, for example) 
were set aside. The factual existence of 
man und of thought were equally placed 
in parenthesis, to clear the road for an 
investigation concerning the logical 
structure of thought and of conscious- 
ness. Husserl wished, as did Kant, to 
ask, not the quaestio facti but the quaes- 
tio juris. Consequently he busied him- 
self with observing phenomena and 
their logical structures, rather than the 
fact of their existence in the natural 
world. 

Secondly, this phenomenological re- 
duction gave rise to the possibility, 
among others, of a phenomenological 
technique in the form of an eidetic re- 
duction, that is to say, the description 
of most general essences drawn from a 
concrete phenomenon (e.g., a red flower, 
taken as a phenomenon rather than as 
a reality in the world of nature, mani- 
fests in an implicit and necessary way 
the more general phenomena of flower 
as such, red as such, even color as 
such, etc.). 

Thirdly, the description of a phenom- 
enon takes place without having to 
consider the problems of its real or na- 
tural existence. It does not on that ac- 
count uncover less than does the natural 
world (wrongly suggested by the word 
“reduction”), but more, inasmuch as it 
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manifests logical structures independ- 
ently of the questions of fact. It un- 
covers more, mainly in the sense that it 
points to phenomena, to whatever re- 
veals itself to consciousness. A phenom- 
enon implies consciousness or cogito, 
not indeed as a psychological and nat- 
ural reality, but consciousness along 
with structure: as a given which is log- 
ically irrefutable, as one thinks in fact 


_of one’s own reality. At the same time 


this consciousness is always conscious- 
ness of a definite thing, consciousness 
trained on the phenomenon. This is 
what Husserl meant by the technical 
expression, since become classic, the in- 
tentionality of consciousness. 

These preliminary remarks lead di- 
rectly to the central feature of Husserl's 
phenomenology: it is based on the idea 
of meaning and not on the idea of being. 
It is concerned with unveiling the mean- 
ing of whatever is given and not with 
proving the real being of anything. 
Philosophers have sought being-in-itself, 
absolute being. They have thought to 
find it, in a material reality as such, or 
in consciousness, or in spirit, taken as 
existing in themselves. Phenomenology 
aims at meaning, which is never a thing 
in itself, but which always implies a 
rational structure, a mutual reference 
between consciousness and thing. It is 
important to add here that these two 
factors, consciousness and thing, cannot 
be thought of as two entities, as two 
natural data, their reality being put in 
parenthesis. On the contrary they are 
not two things, but their meaning is a 
unity which allows no severing, each, 
“consciousness” and “thing,” existing 
by and with the other. 

In the development of Husserl’s 
thought, a certain idealism crops up, 
especially between 1907 (Idee der Phae- 
nomenologie) and 1934 (first manu- 
scripts on the problem of the Lebens- 
welt). But it is not an idealism in the 
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ordinary sense, not an idealism of being. 
It is rather an idealism related to the 
construction of meaning. It will be ex- 
amined later in this article. 


MEANING AND BEING 


Meaning occupies the central place 
in the problematique of Husserl. This 
does not mean that the idea of being is 
left untouched. On the contrary, investi- 
gation of the meaning of phenomena im- 
plies, sooner or later, certain conse- 
quences in regard to the notion of being. 
Philosophy today finds itself precisely 
in this transition from a phenomenology 
of meaning toward a renewal of on- 
tology. 

With Husserl such an analysis of 
the meaning of being is already found 
in his Jdeen I] (1913). He gives there, 
among other things, a description of the 
meaning of the real world. This descrip- 
tion, along with its reduction, is evident- 
ly located within the framework of a 
phenomenological attitude: he does not 
wish to prove that the natural world 
exists in reality, but solely to uncover 
the logical meaning of the phenomenon 
which presents itself as the real world. 
And in this instance, this reality shows 
a correlation with the experience of an 
actual J, a given J. That a thing exists 
is to say that it can be experienced 
(seen, observed or in general verified). 
The meaning of existing things makes 
it clear, you cannot deny, that they are 
“transcendent” with reference to hu- 
man consciousness; they do not depend 
upon human consciousness. Husserl 
gives a description of phenomena in 
their intention; he does not consider 
metaphysical questions nor does he take 
a position on the realism-idealism di- 
lemma. At it presents itself, the world 
shows us things independently of our 
consciousness of those things. But at the 
same time, the sense of this transcend- 
ance implies that such a thing can, in 
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principle, always be encountered, un- 
covered or related to human experience. 
And in effect, to say that there exists a 
thing whose existence can never be veri- 
fied in principle, de jure makes no sense. 
It is indeed possible to say that a thing 
might never be verified on account of 
the limitations of human knowledge. 
But this comes back to saying that com- 
munication with such an object is not 
excluded in principle. Husserl uses the 
expression “chain of motivations,” in- 
dicating that each object or fact in- 
cluded in the real world is found to be 
in correlation with my actual experi- 
ence by a bond of possible communica- 
tion, that is to say, in a possible prin- 
ciple that perhaps contains all the possi- 
bilities of technique and science, even of 
the future. The real world and human 
experience are therefore correlatives. 

The conclusion of these investiga- 
tions might be formulated as follows: 
real being, if we analyse the significa- 
tion of this expression and the meaning 
of this phenomenon, is not in any way 
a being-in-itself, nor yet an absolute 
reality in its own right, but refers to 
human consciousness. 

To understand the importance of 
these ideas for the phenomenology of 
Husserl, it suffices to outline a few 
traits in the development of this point. 
His Formale und transzendentale Logik 
(1929) analyzes evidence as the indis- 
pensable element of truth, as also of log- 
ic. In its element form this evidence 
is found in perception. It can be de- 
scribed as the “being actually present” 
to a phenomenon (I see an object or the 
truth of a logical judgment that are thus 
directly given to me). It is in this way 
that Husserl, always concerned with the 
analysis of the logical meaning, denies 
absolute being, for it manifests itself 
exactly in evidence and then looks again 
toward the presence of consciousness. In 
this sense one understands the word ab- 
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solute to be periphrased as isolated, ex- 
isting in itself without manifesting it- 
self to the consciousness which uses the 
expression “absolute.” 

A final statement of these facts is 
found in Krisis der Europdischen Wis- 
senschaften (1934-37, published com- 
plete in 1954) where Husserl opposes 
the idea of an objectivity that was sim- 
ply available. It was often thought that 
the natural sciences have only to gather 
together the objective data and the ex- 
istent in itself that are found behind the 
subjective and qualifying world of dail) 
experience. Husserl denies this. The ob- 
jective world of the sciences is not in 
any way an absolute being existing in 
itself, but is rather a product of human 
consciousness in its historical develop- 
ment. Objectivity is itself an idea and a 
scientific ideal in correlation with the 
cultural evolution of the human mind. 
It is created by the humanity which de- 
velops the aspects of the lived-world. 
It is in this way that phenomenological 
analysis discovers lived-experience as 
the primitive ground in which are rooted 
both scientific conceptions and logical 
judgments. Reduction acquires a tend- 
ency that is still more revolutionary: it 
takes on the need to rediscover behind 
the European ideal of objectivity — the 
ideal which led to the conception of 
being-in-itself — the lived-experience of 
the world. There exists no timeless ob- 
jectivity but that which is constructed in 
a historical process, the process of the 
human mind. 


TOWARD AN ONTOLOGY 
OF CONCRETE MEANING 


The value of these ideas of Husserl 
is incontestable. But we must ask sev- 
eral questions. Husser] tries to uncover 
an experience that is in no way influ- 
enced by theory, to rediscover therein 
the human mind’s basic point of de- 
parture. This would be the primitive 
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sense of both being-in-itself and every 
objectivity, not discovered as such, but 
constructed in their correlation with the 
history of the mind. Husserl goes even 
further. And here precisely the ques- 
tioning begins. He speaks of a passive 
construction of this primary experience. 
He seeks to discover absolute mind as 
the source of each construction. He 
speaks of a determined element at the 
root of each datum. Is this actually an 
idealism? Is there also to be an idealism 
of meaning? 

Paul Ricoeur has insisted, in an im- 
portant article titled Husserl et le sense 
de Vhistoire, on the tension existing in 
this last period of Husserl between abso- 
lute mind and the historical process, as 
well as between the notions of deter- 
mined or constituted and the lived- 
world. A definitive solution is not given. 

At bottom, Husserl tries to get far 
beyond daily and historical experience. 
He aims at a pure experience that does 
not, and never did, exist in human his- 
tory. Important as is his final reduction 
of scientific and philosophical concep- 
tions of the objectivity hidden behind 
the daily world, it unfortunately does 
not lead, in the end, toward this concrete 
world but toward a pure and a-histori- 
cal experience. This experience is there- 
fore no longer found to be in correlation 
with concrete man, but with the imper- 
sonal mind which constructs the mean- 
ing of this primary experience. Thus it 
becomes clearer also that intersubjec- 
tivity, which still plays an important 
role in the analyses of Husserl, forms 
only a certain level of the diversity of 
meaning and is not at bottom found to 
be the elemental datum. With Husser], 
then, history becomes too ideal, too he- 
gelian. It does not describe human ex- 
perience nor precisely the meaning of 
this experience which is always en route 
and concretized at each step in the hu- 
man encounters and conceptions of life. 
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A pure experience is a self-contradiction 
seeking to set up a situation at once 
and always concrete and tendential. 
These, it seems to me, are the prob- 
lems at stake among a number of 
thinkers especially in France. Paul Ri- 
coeur is at pains, as a contemporary 
phenomenologist, to reveal the tenden- 
cies of the human being as a concretiz- 
ing of the correlation between con- 
sciousness and being. His study on the 
will is an example of this. Jean-Paul Sar- 
tre, too, is a phenomenologist looking 
for a possible renewal of ontology. His 
L’étre et le Néant bears the significant 
subtitle, ““An essay in phenomenological 
ontology.” He tries, in the tradition of 
Descartes rather than under the influ- 
ence of idealism, to base the meaning of 
the world on consciousness and freedom. 
Although bound to being by its inten- 
tional structure, it is nevertheless: the 
cogito that gives rise to meaning. 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty has criti- 
cized this last point. Examining the po- 
litical and social ideas of Sartre in his 
Les aventures de la dialectique, he like- 
wise touches on the philosophical prob- 
lem of the relation between phenomenol- 
ogy and ontology and the analysis of 
the meaning of concrete situations. He 
remarks: “What we want to know is 
whether, as Sartre says, there are in 
reality only men and things, or also the 
in-between-world which we call history, 
symbolism, truth in the making. The 
question is one of correcting cartesian- 
ism: meaning does not rest in being-in- 
itself, as Husserl already indicated, but 
rather in man and in his freedom with 
respect to the world and to things. But 
it is in his principal work that Merleau- 
Ponty underlines the in-between-world, 
that is to say, the coherence between 
man and being, as the source of mean- 
ing. “When we make a choice in life, as 
he puts it, it is always based upon a cer- 
tain datum and then located in certain 
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phenomenological formulations: there is 
an autochthonous meaning of the world 
which is built on the very exchange be- 
tween it and our incarnate existence. 
This meaning is the ground in which is 
rooted every decisive ‘Sinngebung.’ ” 

It would take us too far afield to 
show in this article how Merleau-Ponty 
searches for the solution in a pre-person- 
al in-between-world, a primitive cohe- 
sion, and to indicate the questions one 
might interpose. Here it suffices to in- 
sist on the ontogical value of these de- 
scriptions which converge on concrete 
man, incarnate existence, in his rela- 
tions with the world. And, in effect, if 
phenomenology analyzes the meaning of 
phenomena in uncovering the correla- 
tion of objects with consciousness, a fi- 
nal reduction must leave the field open 
to lived-experience. Here is found the 
precise source of such notions as given 
objectivity and being in itself. This con- 
ception of objectivity actually refers to 
the lived-world, the Lebenswelt as 
Husser! called it. But it is in no way 
a pure experience, free of all contam- 
ination of history. On the contrary, it 
is bound up with concrete man in his 
every day world; his contingence and 
limitations cannot be reduced to an im- 
personal and ideal subject. 

Husserl himself remarks, in his 
Ideen I, that the world first to be given 
is not that of many objects and other I’s, 
but rather the world of beautiful, ugly, 
useful things, then of tools, books, sta- 
tues and finally of friends, strangers, 
enemies, etc. The conclusions begin al- 
ready to be sketched: in its investiga- 
tions of primitive meaning, phenomenol- 
ogy has revolutionized the ontological 
structure of tradition. Here values are 
built upon neutral being, concrete data 
upon general categories of being, and 
the lived and subjective world is derived 
from objective being in itself, and from 
the reciprocity in human communica- 


tions of consciousness of self and imper- 
sonal reason. But from now on it will be 
necessary to put forth an ontology that 
begins with concrete man in the field 
of values, that is, in his religious, ethical, 
esthetic and similar tendencies. Being 
in itself, impersonal reason and general 
objectivity are no longer at the base of 
ontology, but are reductions of it. Thus 
they find their meaning and origin in 
history given along with its limitations, 
along with its horizon which stretches 
toward the beyond and at the same time 
gives value to the concrete situation. 


THE PHENOMENOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
OF BUYTENDIJK 


It is evident that phenomena of hu- 
man life become important for such an 
ontology. Above all, phenomena which 
present primary structures of the whole 
human situation can lead ontological re- 
search to certain results in regard to the 
meaning of being. Here the phenomeno- 
logical analyses of Buytendijk play an 
important role. 

The work of Buytendijk is a phenom- 
enological psychology. But he is al- 
ways discovering — with a certain 
freshness — that there is always more 
at stake than a simple psychological 
analysis. Particularly in his essay on the 
phenomenology of encounter this dis- 
covery takes place within certain onto- 
logical perspectives. We need not discuss 
here the content of this book. We merely 
indicate its place in the actual develop- 
ment of phenomenological thought. 
Specifically, the essay on encounter fig- 
ures, in the work of Buytendijk, as a 
point of convergence. 

Human encounter cannot be de- 
scribed on a purely objective plane as 
a mere coincidence of two things. It 
implies, as Buytendijk says (p. 466, 
467), a conscious participation on the 
part of a person, a participation that is 
more than merely living. It implies de- 
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cision. The complete phenomenon is the 
point of departure of a description. This 
opens the way to important anthropo- 
logical data. Man is not composed of two 
substances that are two objects in them- 
selves, body and soul, but the body 
manifests itself in the encounter, as re- 
ferring to the body of someone else as 
its fulfillment (p. 460). The body does 
not appear, therefore, as a fixed datum, 
but as the corporality which is always 
freshly constructed in each human atti- 
tude (p. 468). The soul of man actuates 
itself in this structure of reciprocity as 
a human presence (p. 463-469). 
Certain ontological perspectives are 
also found. Man’s contact with things 
recovers inthese phenomenological anal- 
yses its qualifying tendencies and the 
values of daily life. Things are no longer 
objects, limited “beings.” The artist, for 
example, knows the inexhaustible depth 
of things; his perception feeds on the 
possibilities of the encounter. In such 
descriptions Buytendijk cites Merleau- 


Ponty (p. 447). And in truth, many 
philosophers today, as Merleau-Ponty 
and Wahl, find themselves proposing an 


ontology of lived-perception. Mention 
must also be made here of the way a 
child plays with things, comprehensible 
solely as the expression of an encounter. 
Several works and articles of Buyten- 
dijk give us profound analyses of this 
and his short essay on encounter shows 
the stamp, even in this domain, of a life 
of scientific research. 

Thus the work of Buytendijk bears 
witness to the development of phenom- 
enology in the direction of a new on- 
tology. Several critical questions are put 
here to underscore the exact value, and 
the benefit to philosophy as well, of 
these researches which may be de- 
scribed as en route. With good reason 
Buytendijk attempts an explanation of 
perception from the standpoint of en- 
counter: in its fullness the meaning of 
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the lived-world is not the end but the 
beginning of a phenomenological ontol- 
ogy. The idea of a pure thing, of a 
being-in-itself, as it is formulated, is 
possible only by a complete break in 
communication (p. 443). Object as 
being-in-itself is an after-affect of onto- 
logical reflexion, denatured at that. But 
the question rises: is it permissible to 
speak of an encounter with things (p. 
442)? Léwith, for example, denies it, be- 
cause encounter bears an ethical note. It 
implies, as Buytendijk himself says, a 
decision and a reciprocity. Encounter 
presents us, in effect, with an approach 
toward the comprehension of contact 
with things. But this contact is some- 
thing much less than human encounter. 
Perhaps it is possible to speak of a 
“projection in reverse,” of encounter 
when there is question of lived-contact 
with things. We should have to add in 
this case that the word “projection” 
does not signify a purely subjective pro- 
jection, but rather a realization that is 
based upon an already existing coher- 
ence. Buytendijk warns us not to speak 
of pure artificiality as a projection 
screen void of all meaning. He employs 
the happy image of a resonant space 
awaiting the sound of our voice (p. 439, 
440). Perhaps it is better to eliminate 
the notion employed by Buytendijk of 
objective meaning (p. 439), since mean- 
ing is already the correlation of subject 
and object. The reason for this remark 
was expounded in the first part of this 
article: phenomenology tends toward an 
ontology, where the human world (of 
correlation) precedes abstract objectiv- 
ity. It seems that in regard to the en- 
counter with things the essay on en- 
counter sets up too frequent and too 
great a contrast between ontology and 
phenomenology (p. 442). 
A final question arises when phenom- 
enological (or more often psychologi- 
cal) analysis uncovers, as in Binswan- 
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ger, the “we” as the a-temporal source 
of encounter. Is it here that we are to 
find the ontological correspondent to 
“objective meaning?” Is it possible to 
limit liaison and tension in the reciproc- 
ity of two subjects and to stabilize their 
lived character in it? These are only 
questions; a special research would be 
necessary to evaluate the conceptions of 
Binswanger and their applications by 
Buytendijk. 

Lastly, it is important to ascertain 
what value there is in the contributions 
of Buytendijk’s work toward the realiza- 
tion of the indications developed at the 
beginning of this article. He is looking 
for ontological perspectives in orienting 
himself increasingly toward human en- 
counter. He shows in his study on sor- 
row, as well as in the analyses he wrote 
on the psychic life of animals, how the 
profound meaning of this phenomenon 
becomes visible only in man. Above all 
he recovers certain encroachments on 
this human life and discovers in the do- 
main of biology certain glimmerings of 
mind. It is not surprising that, in a con- 
ference on the natural sciences, he in- 
sists on this modern trait of physical 
theories, that man himself is a partner 
to the formulas which set the bounda- 
ries of physical objects both great and 
small. 

An artistic insight, as it were, is at 
the center of this work. In his phenom- 
enology of human encounter, in partic- 
ular, one sees outlined ever more clearly 
the vast domains of ontology. This work, 
indeed, stamps equally the development 
of phenomenological thought in the di- 
rection of ontology. 


PREPARATORY INQUIRY INTO 
ONTOLOGICAL RENEWAL 


The line drawn in these last re- 
marks as well as in the preceding reflex- 
ions points out three directives for a 
renewal of ontology: 
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a) The meaning of a phenomenon 
presents itself only in a correlation. 
Neither the subject alone nor the object 
alone offers meaning, but it reveals a 
reciprocity. 

b) The beginning of an analysis is 
found to be where it was so often ter- 
minated, in the least neutral, the least 
“objective,” phenomenon, that is, the 
one most endowed with meaning. It is 
this fullness of meaning which is so 
characteristic of human life as it unfolds 
itself in the value-filled and lived-field 
of the daily world with its social, es- 
thetic, religious tendencies. 

c) A general ontology derives its 
construction from this center of refer- 
ences. In this way, by a progressive re- 
duction, the modes of being of animal 
and object are uncovered, as well as 
being-in-itself which makes its appear- 
ance as a notion of limit. 

Gaston Berger has remarked that 
a new reflexion on man as existence 
implies that he is not a given fact, but 
something more than a fact, an ethical 
tendency. His existence signifies value 
much more than fact. And in effect, 
man _ himself pure objective 
qualifications. His existence is direc- 
tion, choice, tendency. Thus the uncov- 
ering of being is tendential, given value 
so far as possible in human perspec- 
tives: his social life, the glance of his 
love, the call of his conscience, the no- 
tions of his culture, his religious convic- 
tion. Taken together, 
levels of signification upon a 
neutral datum, but on the contrary, the 
source of every meaning of being. In 
the words of traditional philosophy, one 
can say that value is not a step above 
the facts, but the facts are converted 
values. 

The ontology that begins to shape 
itself up in this fashion finds its cat- 
alyst in man. It is he who brings out 
this manifestation of a_ value-filled 
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being where nothing that exists is 
knowable outside the meaning which 
it reveals. Human encounters are able 
to serve as lived-standards for the anal- 
ysis of being. 

What is at stake is a humanization 
of the world. Object appeals to man. 
Being has need of human regard. This 
is not an emotive projection of a neu- 
tral matter that already exists in itself, 
but it springs from the essence of all 
that is, namely, meaning. Meaning is 
not a given fact. It is rather a task, a 
vision to conquer. The fundamental de- 
cisions of human, ethical and religious 
existence must be put into play in or- 
der that being manifest itself in its pro- 


found meaning, not as matter existing 
in itself, but as a field polarized by 
values. Thus idealism and realism are 
surpassed and there is no longer sep- 
aration of fact and value. The world ap- 
peals to man so that it may acquire a 
voice to speak of the meaning of the 
existent. Man catalyzes being and being 
becomes word through man. The dif- 
ference between this and classical on- 
tology can be formulated again in this 
way: being is no longer the ground of 
word, but the Word is the ground of 
being. The Word is at the source of 
creation, at the source likewise of hu- 
man knowledge which settles the mean- 
ing of being. 


le | Presentation: Rudolph Bierberg, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. This article appeared originally in the Eranos Jahrbuch. 
Complete Translation, 
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HUSSERL 


Today we can speak of phenome- 
nology in a threefold sense. The first is 
that of Husserl, the transcendental 
idealist. The only area to which his 
type of phenomenological procedure 
applies is that of pure consciousness. In 
his opinion only pure consciousness 
bears the peculiar sign of absoluteness 
which can guarantee the science of 
phenomenology, because, as he says, it 
has need of no other thing to exist, nul- 
la re indiget ad existendum. Opposite 
this consciousness stands the real world, 
as real. Its reality had to be enclosed in 
parantheses that the door might be 
opened to the pure consciousness-phe- 
nomenon of the world. 

With this starting proposition of 
Husserl transcendental idealism, which 
had been riding high since Kant, surely 
reached its crest. It seems to me that to 
set the reality of the world in paren- 
theses is to disturb seriously the full- 
phenomenon “world.” For reality of 
being is inseparable from the essence 
of the world. This statement does not, 
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of course, answer or even broach the 
epistemological question whether there 
is such a true, namely real, world, or 
whether the sense-perceptible world we 
lice in represents in fact a real world. 

For Husserl, of course — and this 
was his great breakthrough — the 
world of pure consciousness, whose 
reality should have been put in paren- 
theses, was no longer a mere psycho- 
logical state. For him the parentheses 
that lead to phenomology come in two 
stages — 1: the bracketing out of the 
reality, world, as already mentioned, so 
that only pure consciousness remains 
as thematic material; 2: a further 
bracketing which extracts the eidos 
from psychological facts. I consider 
neither this latter notion of ideation 
nor that of the parentheses as very 
happily chosen. But what Husserl had 
in mind was so fundamental that it can 
hardly be characterized adequately, for 
it was the step to genuine phenomenol- 
ogy. It was the step from merely for- 
tuitous fact which [as far as its empiri- 
cal presentation is concerned] can be as 
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it is but could also be otherwise, the fact 
which gives essence to a certain state 
and is inseparable from it. 

I shall return to this subje but 
for the present let me add this much. 
With his first parentheses for reality, 
Husserl narrowed the field of phenom- 
enology to pure consciousness. With- 
in this narrowed field he took the de- 
cisive step of looking beyond the bare 
fact of a thing to its essence, and this 
is still fundamental. But what did he 
do with the world? Genuine phenome- 
nology is to be found within pure con- 
sciousness surely, but not exclusively. 
The great store of data which because 
of their reality transcend pure con- 
sciousness were excluded. But this real 
world offers an inexhaustible fund of 
fixed realities which should be ex- 
amined for their reality-based essence. 
This is the well-spring of that unprece- 
dented richness which is the right of 
phenomenology. 


HEIDEGGER 


The transcendental idealictic phe- 
nomenology of Husser! is the first kind. 
The second is that of Heidegger, which 
also differs from the one I have in 
mind. Heidegger was a disciple of Hus- 
serl; that is unmistakable. But he set 
out on a path that was to lead far from 
transcendental idealism, in a new direc- 
tion that still influences the course of 
history. Heidegger ceased to speak of 
pure consciousness. He rediscovered the 
real world under an aspect that was to 
spell the end of transcendental idealism, 
the aspect of the human person, or 
rather, of its center, “existence.” 

I should like to quote from an ar- 
ticle on Heidegger which I published in 
1933, whose thesis was that idealistic 
philosophy destroys the real being of 
the world. I added that Heidegger, par- 
adoxically, carried this destruction so 
far that he could reach only a turning 
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point — had already reached a turning 
point. I said at the time: “As a true 
ontologist Heidegger starts by giving 
being its full due, at least at the focal 
point of his philosophical interest, the 
ego. Without exaggeration it can be 
said that no one else in the history of 
philosophy has approached the ego so 
directly and unidealistically, that ego 
whose essence is so profoundly en- 
twined with existence... “Here being 
is not understood as consciousness, as 
in idealistic philosophy, and conscious- 
ness taken as the ultimate irresolvable. 
Rather the viewpoint is reversed: the 
ultimate “manner of existing or being” 
is considered to be the manner of being 
of the res cogitans, the being with ego. 

In Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit exist- 
ing is defined as an “understanding self 
on one’s own being,” or as “knowing 
one’s own being.”’ Precisely this, I think, 
is the deepest meaning of “reality.”’ In 
my ontology of the real I had previous- 
ly (1923) defined reality in a way anal- 
ogous to this, but I included not only 
personal being or existence, as Heideg- 
ger, but all real being, all reality. And 
I did not intend thereby to personalize 
or “psychize” reality as a whole. Noth- 
ing was further from my thoughts. On 
the contrary, what I had in mind was 
that there are as many different strata 
of reality, basically different levels of 
“knowing one’s own being,” as there 
are basically different kinds of natural 
entities: inorganic, vegetative, animal, 
personal-human. What makes all these 
essentially different kinds really exist 
is precisely this “knowing oneself in 
one’s being.” That this is possible in an 
impersonal and even unpsychic way, as 
in the organic and merely vegetative 
kingdoms, seems to me one of the most 
important facts of philosophy. 

This is what Heidegger encoun- 
tered in the heart of reality when he 
defined the I-being, the personal being, 
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as a being “knowing itself.’’ Not con- 
sciousness but “knowing one’s own self” 
constitutes, according to Sein und Zeit, 
the essence of the human person. But 
the limitation implicit in all existential- 
ism, varied as it may be, is here, the 
limitation of existence to the person, 
which strips all the non-personal or pre- 
personal world of its true character of 
reality. Only the ego, only man, still 
has existence or rather is “existence.” 
Everything else is reduced to being 
“present.”” The degeneration of being 
implied in this widely-used existential- 
ist expression of being “only present” 
is clear to anyone who has tasted of the 
essence of existentialism. What is “only 
present” is looked upon as objective, as 
standing in juxtaposition, without real, 
self-standing existence. At most one 
consorts with objects, cares for them, 
discards them, etc. But what about 
their existence? What about the exist- 
ence of the whole created world sunk 
deep within itself? 


To return to our original theme: it 
is clear that with the personal ego 
Heidegger has uprooted idealism. The 
personal I is no longer consciousness 
but existence, being with a self. The 
door seems open wide to a new and 
true ontology. It was opened wide. But 
then it was closed again, bolted and 
barred, by Heidegger himself, as I said 
at the time, more securely than trans- 
cendental idealism could have done it. 
For the latter never had the notion of 
true reality, while Heidegger had it, as 
did the rest of modern existentialism. 
But he had it only in one place, local- 
ized it in the human person. On the 
positive side, the philosophical insights, 
the true and realistic fruit of this study, 
that spread from philosophy into his- 
tory, sciology, art, theology, are known 
to the specialist of the several fields in 
their own fashion. A whole kingdom of 
new phenomena rooted in the personal 


being were and are being discovered. It 
is a true phenomenology of the human 
person, extended also to his meeting 
with other persons. 

Before us stand two kinds of phe- 
nomenology, the transcendental idealis- 
tic and the existential. Grown up into 
their separate metaphysics. they no 
longer speak the same language. It did 
not have to be so. While they sought 
the eidos of phenomena at random, they 
could be understood by anyone with an 
eye for essences. Phenomena discovered 
in the consciousness maintain their own 
locus of essence and their own validity. 
Phenomena discovered in the realm of 
the truly existing person preserve their 
locus of essence and their validity. The 
two realms and their contents are not 
contradictory. If they seem to be so, it 
is because they were falsely conceived 
or essentially over-interpreted. 


PHENOMENOLOGY UNALLOVED 

Now what is this third kind of 
phenomenology toward which I have 
been moving? We begin by remarking 
that there is more to be seen round 
about us than pure consciousness, more 
than the existing human person. There 
is more than that which is relative to 
the intentionally-structured pure con- 
sciousness or to a personal existence 
existentially taking care of the world, 
shunning it, experiencing it. There is 
the world itself with its inner being, 
independent of consciousness and of the 
existing I. 

Or is there? Can we separate hu- 
man consciousness and the world? Is it 
not human consciousness alone that 
“has” this world? Or is it the personal 
I projecting itself in the world and with 
the world from which that personally 
projected world can no longer disen- 
gage itself? Does it not sound anti- 
quarian, pre-Kantian, and above all pre- 


existentialist, to dare to speak again of 
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an “absolute” world, one standing all by 
itself and for itself? Has not modern 
physics in the relativity and quantum 
theories in its own way pointed out the 
inseparability of subject and object, of 
the subjective data of research and ob- 
servation and the objective “in self.” 


On the philosophical interpretation 
of modern physics I have ideas of my 
own which I believe can be thoroughly 
substantiated, ideas which of course do 
not at all disturb the data secured ex- 
perimentally and mathematically. It is, 
in fact, just the emergence of these 
data that calls for new philosophical in- 
terpretation, but not in my opinion, for 
idealistic or existential interpretation. 

To remain for the present on pure- 
ly philosophical grounds: How do mat- 
ters stand with the independence of 
being of the world from the ego and 
consciousness? As already indicated, 
such independence of being is of the 
essence of the real world. If the world 
in which we live had no independence 
of being but only represented a kind of 
Indian Maja, then it would not be a 
real world at all but only a simulated 
real world. 

With this problem we look into the 
innermost depths of phenomenology. Is 
it possible that there is an essence of 
reality itself, subject to investigation, 
independently of whether or not it is 
realized somewhere? Is this not pure 
fantasy? Yet it is fundamental to Hus- 
serl’s method of phenomenology that 
the essence of a thing can be known 
without the presentation of a great 
number of empirical cases; that a single 
sample case suffices. Furthermore this 
single example need not even be verifi- 
able perceptibly; it can be present as a 
fantasy. 

To illustrate knowledge of essence 
in a general way, I should like to begin 
elsewhere. Man can get along with 
everything there, theoretically and 
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practically, no matter how it is put to- 
gether. The things and relationships of 
this world of empirical experience, psy- 
chic or physical, he perceives, knows, 
subjects to experiment, analyzes scien- 
tifically, etc. He can also reckon with 
numbers, discover new. kinds of num- 
bers, construct geometric forms, for- 
mulate and prove doctrinal statements, 
grasp general objects by the process of 
abstraction, view ideas like those of 
righteousness and beauty in a kind of 
transcendant act, bring social and legal 
forms into existence (for example, set 
up through a promise the obligation to 
carry out a certain future act, whether 
this prornise be then fulfilled, or denied 
and forgotten). He can discover cir- 
cumstances, suppose them, or cast 
doubt upon them, pronounce judgments 
or dispute them, etc. All this he can do 
without taking into explicit considera- 
tion the proper “quale,” the essential 
“how” of all these entia. 


TO BEING 

How do we catch sight of these 
qualia of essence? First of all one must 
embrace the magnanimous view that 
everything in the world has a quota of 
being which is essential to it, to what- 
ever sphere or stratum of being it may 
belong, be it irrational, imaginary, neg- 
ative, paradoxical, even nothing, and 
of course being itself. All have an es- 
sential content, and this proper content 
gives them an ultimate essential mean- 
ing, a being-sense, a sense residing in 
the thing itself, with which it stands 
or falls independently of any human 
knowledge; hence the term being-sense. 
To see this meaning one must have a 
spiritual organ for the essence of things 
corresponding to the analogous sense of 
sight for colors and hearing for tone. 
Fide are seen or not seen. Further- 
more, there is strictly speaking not 
only no philosophical knowledge but no 
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knowledge whatsoever that does not in 
some way find its ultimate determina- 
tion in these essences of things. Every 
genuine distinction in language or idea, 
even when the scientist speaks for ex- 
ample of energy or force or mass, of 
life or organism, of color or light, in- 
cludes at least an unconscious orienta- 
tion to the essence of the thing. 

We have been speaking of a being- 
sense or being-meaning of all data that 
are not injected into “things’’ by man 
but which they possess in and for them- 
selves. For there is such a thing as an 
objective logos of the world and of all 
that is under the aspect of its being. 
This is truly a wonderful mystery. The 
world, being, all are in themselves 
meaning-full, charged with meaning. 
The ensemble of all res, all entia, all da- 
ta, form a cosmos, a cosmos of mean- 
ing, a cosmos noetos. Within it every- 
thing has its determined and perma- 
nent meaning-place, even the meaning- 
less; for ultimately everything is bound 
meaningfully to everything else and 
therefore possesses in its meaning-place 
an inextinguishable being. To illustrate 
with examples chosen at random: every 
singular number as well as the whole 
realm of numbers has a very deter- 
mined and distinct sense-being-place, as 
have judgment, circumstance, the 
whole world of the logical, and the 
realm of values, the transcendentals 
such as the good, the beautiful, being, 
and the primary dimensions of space 
and time, etc. 

This meaning-cosmos is of course 
to be distinguished from the real world, 
which also forms a cosmos, be it na- 
ture, supernature, subnature, be it 
physical or psychical, worldly, celestial, 
or under the earth. Nevertheless this 
real world, taken in its essence, can be 
coordinated into the meaning-cosmos, as 
can every thing that is according to its 
essence. 


To work out the esesnce of some- 
thing usually demands long and exact- 
ing philosophical labor. The eye of the 
spirit must be directed tirelessly on the 
meaning-place of the thing investi- 
gated, with perhaps a great deal of 
groping at first. That is phenomenology 
in the broad and radical sense: the 
search for essence. It is phenomenology 
without that thematic restriction which 
we find in transcendental idealism and 
existentialism. Hence we cannot assign 
a specifying name to this third kind, 
precisely because it is phenomenology 
pure and simple, investigation of es- 
sence without exclusion or limitation. 

Thus all that is can be studied with 
a view to pure essence. ““Essence”’ here 
is not something mystical, not a con- 
struct, not something thought out spec- 
ulatively. It presents itself upon care- 
ful sounding, so to speak, of the data 
themselves, avoiding all construction. 
That this is possible is shown by the 
fact that it has been done. It is proved 
by the not inconsiderable accomplish- 
ments of phenomenology, early and 
modern, in every area of being and 
science. The proof is especially cogent 
to someone who has himself learned to 
study in such wise, or, we might say, 
who has allowed himself to be led to 
the essence of a thing by the initiated. 
The insight, the evidence, the under- 
standableness, the thorough illumina- 
tion that data acquire in essence-know- 
ledge comes from the environment of 
that univocal meaning-place in the en- 
semble of meaning relationship. Rec- 
ognition of essence has its verification 
in itself or derives it from itself. 

In a precise sense we can equate 
investigation of essence with ontologic: 
onto-logic = ontology. But first the 
“on” (the thing that is, ens} must be 
taken in the most general sense of 
“there is,”” and secondly the “logic” 
here must be derived from the objec- 
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tive logos of existing things. The cos- 
mos noetos is the logos-cosmos of all 
existing things with respect to essence. 


ITS RELATION TO OTHER SCIENCES 


How is this investigation of es- 
sence, this ontologic, related to the 
other sciences, to the “strict’”’ sciences, 
especially natural science? If we pur- 
sue from a phenomenological viewpoint 
the question of what makes force to be 
force, energy to be energy, light to be 
light, matter to be matter, every mod- 
ern man will be reminded of physical 
force, physical energy, physically vis- 
ible light. Furthermore he will con- 
sider physics alone capable of handling 
them. What is the meaning of the study 
of essence in reference to such things? 
What can philosophy do here? Are we 
trying to go back to a priori methods 
of handling what the scientist has been 
able to set down with such univocal defi- 
nition and such exact functional equa- 
tions after painstaking and successful 
work in countless experiments and 
physico-mathematical calculations? Are 
we again conjuring up the spectre of 
falsifying speculation which led the 
ancients (especially Aristotle) until far 
into the middle ages, and the romantic 
philosophers once more, to such funda- 
mentally false physical conclusions? 


Certainly not. Who would dare do 
so today? First of all, when phenome- 
nology asks about the general nature of 
force or of light, it looks either not at 
all or only by way of example to the 
physical realization of these things. For 
there are also spiritual force, force of 
thought, force of expression, of a sym- 
phony, of a landscape, of a proof. There 
is the force of God. You may object: 
These are all figures of speech. But is 
it not strange that on the one hand 
you try to explain the use of such a 
concept in the physical realm as an 
image transfer from psychic, and just 
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as often you do the opposite, explain 
the use of the same notion in the psy- 
chic realm as a transfer from the physi- 
cal? The physicist will say that the 
notion of force in physical usage is only 
an imaginative transfer from the sub- 
jectively experience muscular sense to 
a physical situation which cannot be 
understood in its inner self. For that 
matter this inner self of small moment 
to the physicist, if he thinks of it at 
all. His sole object is to set up a mathe- 
matically precise functiona! equation 
for the various force or energy rela- 
tionships, for it is only through such 
equations that he can achieve dominion 
over nature in theory, and eventually 
in practice. 

What then of psychic force and 
psychic energy, which as data of imme- 
diate experience are “self-given?” Now 
the roles are reversed, and these in 
turn are thought to have a derived 
sense and to be not really knowable 
scientifically — at most one might 
embed them in a physically definable 
basis. But is it not possible to inquire 
about the general quale of something 
like force and energy, physical or psy- 
chic or any other kind, about what they 
are in themselves, in the nature most 
proper to them? 

Consider another example. Besides 
physical light there is also the light of 
understanding, there is the joy that 
radiates as light from the eyes, there 
are illuminating treatises, bright land- 
scapes, a light of glory, a divine light. 
Are they mere figures of speech taken 
over from physical light? If we would 
say so, then what is the basis of the 
transfer? The applied usage must have 
an objective right, a fundamentum in 
re, a meaningful basis in the thing it- 
self. We must add that physical light 
itself “is” not only an electrical wave 
motion arising from quantum energy 
jumps in the atom and appearing to 
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the human eye only subjectively in the 

guise in which we see it. It is something 
more: it is a univocal quale on the es- 
sence of which we are able to fasten 
our intellectual glance. In a shining joy 
or an enlightened understanding we are 
of course not dealing with electromag- 
netic wave motion having varied fre- 
quencies to produce different colors. 
Yet here as well as elsewhere light re- 
mains light and is not darkness. When 
is something “lightsome,’’ when does 
it represent light? Through what mo- 
ments of essence is something consti- 
tuted in itself as light? These questions 
are valid and point the way to phenom- 
enological - intological investigation 
that measures up to its purpose, as is 
shown by past achievement. 

Now we come to a decisive ques- 
tion. What does the study of essence 
tell us about physical discoveries? The 
basic answer is very simply expressed: 
Light, physical, natural light, really 
“is” not electrornagnetic wave motion 
arising from quantum jumps of energy. 
These things are physical conditions 
which can be treated in their functional 
context by exact equations, which 
bring physical light to natural incarna- 
tion, which in its universal essence 
does not differ from “light’’ as it is al- 
ways and everywhere, as it is essen- 
tially. 

It is impossible for the results of 
phenomenology to contradict those of 
natural science or vice versa. They lie 
on entirely different levels. Neither 
can the one series of investigations take 
the place of the other. Their essential 
goals and methods are completely dif- 
ferent. Yet they need each other, re- 
markable as this may sound to the nat- 
ural scientist, or for that matter to the 
specialist in any branch of science. 
True, natural science has no need for 
its own sake of aligning itself with the 
study of essences. It sets out to achieve 


intellectual dominion over nature and 
it succeeds entirely by setting up func- 
tional relationships of dependence. Its 
success has been impressive even in 
those instances in which it has de- 
parted from the classical laws of phys- 
ics. But when the time comes to in- 
terpret the physical data with respect 
to their real basis, when the physicist 
begins to set his wonderful findings in- 
to a mosaic, into a world picture, when 
he begins to philosophize — and which 
of the great ones does not nowadays? 
— then we have a different picture en- 
tirely. 

Now a word or two about specula- 
tion, that thing of fear, that word at 
which stout hearts quail. St. Thomas 
Aquinas says somewhere in his Sum- 
ma Theologica that according to a gloss 
of St. Augustine on Second Corinthians, 
speculation is derived not from specula 
(an elevated observation post) but 
from speculum, mirror. ““To see some- 
thing in a mirror’ should mean then, 
to see the causes in their effects (causu 
per effectum). The similarity of the 
cause is reflected in the effect (relu- 
cet). Here speculation is the same as 
meditation. In the first derivation from 
“observation post” speculation means 
to observe exactly and carefully, to spy 
out. The speculator is then the obser- 
vor. Therefore if someone will have 
nothing to do with speculation in the 
sense of reaching from effects immedi- 
ately seen to the causes mirrored in 
them, he can cast his lot with the care- 
ful, vigilant, and skeptical speculare. (In 
Greek the skeptikoi or skeptics derive 
their name from skopeo, and this from 
skopelos, the observation post — the 
same interpretation, therefore.) 

Both interpretations are in place. 
In every realistic interpretation of em- 
pirical effects we must go back to the 
causes, at first invisible, but we must 
do so with prudence, with realistic 
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watchfulness, keeping our feet on the 
ground. What is meant by realistic? It 
is the blending of the two functions, of 
which the first task is to go beyond 
empirical relationships to real, fully 
valid causes that are not included in 
the immediate data. 


THE FIRST TASK 


— To real, fully valid causes! In 
natural science there is no question of 
these, contrary opinion notwithstand- 
ing. Natural science sets up conditional 
relationships: if thus, then so; post hoc, 
but nothing about propter hoc. This 
surely has significance and is the per- 
fect right of science, which holds sway 
over nature thereby. But in all this the 
real and full causal connection is never 
even brought into question. There is 
no concern about it. But philosophers 
are concerned about it. Gradually the 
natural scientists too, especially the 
physicists, have begun to ask philo- 
sophical questions once more, urged on 
by the remarkable things they have un- 
earthed. The discussion about the as- 
sumed or disputed ‘“a-causality” in mi- 
crophysics is such a_ philosophical 
theme, and — horribile dictu — it isa 
speculative projection. 


Speculation is always projection — 
projection into a land unknown for the 
present or perhaps even fundamentally 
unknown. “For the present” means in 
relation to personally known empirical 
facts, which could be supplemented la- 
ter by facts which would confirm or 
unseat the speculative projection. It is 
“basically” unknown if it can be shown 
experimentally or empirically that the 
“unknown land” cannot in principle be 
transformed into something empirical- 
ly determinable, at least not within the 
classical methods and categories of ex- 
perience. This is the case with micro- 
physical relations, but this has not 
prevented their being treated in the 
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most exact physical-mathematical fash- 
ion. 


I spoke of the search for the full 
cause of reality. On this subject also 
there is an amazing blindness, brought 
on by a one-sided scientific education. 
Physicalized biology is an example. 
Phenomena of living development, of 
forming and re-forming, are never com- 
pletely explained in their causes by 
functional relationships of dependence, 
no matter how exact. But the empirical 
biologist has before him nothing but 
material physical processes. To find 
their full causal explanation he must 
transcend the visible activity and go 
back to invisible causes. He must pro- 
ject speculatively. He must look 
through things for possible complete 
causality that is commensurate to the 
known effect not only quantitatively 
but also qualitatively. When he does, 
he will, like Driesch, come upon some- 
thing like “entelechy,” final causality, 
— and even Driesch’s description is too 
narrow and stratified. Quantum physics 
has the same outlook for realistic in- 
terpretation. There must be speculative 
projection, a looking through to a land 
basically unknown when compared to 
the surface relationships of classical 
physics. 


THE SECOND TASK 


How can we avoid wild speculation 
in interpreting, mere flights of fancy? 
First of ail, quite naturally, but not 
overlooking, falsifying, or ignoring the 
empirical data, the experimentally 
proved. But this is clarified by a second 
condition, which is missing almost en- 
tirely in present-day attempts at inter- 
pretation in natural philosophy. The 
projected interpretation of the given 
situation may not contradict the es- 
sence of the thing or situation to be 
interpreted. The interpreter must keep 
in mind the essence of the thing as well 
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as the empirical data to be interpreted. 
It is impossible, for instance, to find 
a basis for the living process of form 
building or for the life of the organism 
as such, no matter how much good ma- 
terial may be gathered, without ade- 
quate contemplation of the essence of 
organized life and of the living process 
of organization. The functional rela- 
tionships worked out by the biologist — 
as is his perfect right — yield only a 
single cross-section of the matter, and 
that, in view of the whole, is a rather 
lean one. They cannot serve the whole 
essence. The situation in physics is 
identical and just as disturbing. It 
would be hard to say how many devious 
paths in interpretation — not in the 
science itself — have been struck and 
will be struck again because this view 
of essence is lacking and therefore the 
thing to be interpreted is falsified from 
the start. In any case this has done at 
least as much harm as the failure to 
keep in real contact with empirical da- 
ta. Speculative projection needs both 
contacts with things, the empirical and 
the essential. 


o Presentation: William J. Kramer, c.pp.s., 


Furthermore I am convinced that all 
creative scientific work (including of 
course the intellectual sciences in the 
broad sense) is embedded in the spec- 
ulative. A more or less obscure vi- 
sion of the thing to be found goes 
on before all scientific discovery like 
the lode star of a final cause. The 
productive research worker is always 
gifted with a contemplation of es- 
sence that may be unconscious, or 
at least with an extraordinarily sure 
instinct for the essence of a_ thing. 
We see here that the contemplation of 
essence is to be distinguished clearly 
from speculative vision, pure research 
of essence from speculative research. 
The search for essence, with essence as 
goal, is exclusively in the ideal order, 
belonging to the cosmos of meaning. 
Speculative search for meaning has as 
its goal a connection as yet unknown 
or basically unknown, which must have 
the same kind of being (real in natural 
science) as the complex of facts to be 
interpreted. As pointed out, however, 
speculation fruitful in reality includes 
knowledge of essence. 


Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 
Indiana. Complete Translation. 
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ENCOUNTER 
OF HUMAN 


To investigate the philosophy that 
shows up on the horizon of the human 
sciences is a difficult task, a questioning 
that can have more than one meaning. 
To begin with, the gap can be consider- 
able between the philosophy a Geistes- 
Wissenschaftler professes and thinks he 
is serving or confirming, and the philos- 
ophy that is actually apparent from 
his works. This confusion is especially 
dangerous when, for example, you are 
relying on the philosophical statements 
of certain scientists for finding out what 
idea of man seems to be implied in the 
sciences of a given period. Shouid we ap- 
peal to the idea of separate domains and 
powers? Should we lay down the law 
that the scientist has no competence in 
philosophy, that he should get on with 
his history, sociology, linguistics, psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, or even his 
physiology, without bothering about an 
object which is beyond his grasp: the 
properly human mode of being and ex- 
isting? But such a separation can only 
be an illusion. Try as the scholar (some- 
times) will to be without competence in 
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philosophy, he still has a philosophy, 
whether it be true or false, whether he 
admits it or not. Even though he claims 
that this philosophy is no more than an 
inference, and thinks he has a method 
for looking at the facts in his field with- 
out (he sometimes imagines) being in- 
fluenced by this philosophy, we know 
that all this is just not so. His “philos- 
ophy is secretly at work in the choice 
and interpretation of facts. Or again, his 
claim to have a philosophically ‘“neu- 
tral’ method of investigation is itself 
the result of a well-established and iden- 
tifiable philosophy — just as govern- 
ments which do not go in for politics 
always play politics just the same. Let 
us take two examples. If the revolution 
which ultimately had to come in the 
wake of Gestalt psychology at first 
almost failed to come off, it was because 
some of the early Gestaltists persisted 
in conceiving of forms as things. On 
this basis, they tried to reduce the exist- 
ence of forms peculiar to perception to 
the actual existence of such figures in 
nature and in the organization of the 


cortical system. The prevailing thesis 
today — that the privileged character 
of these forms comes from the meaning 
they have for human condvuci and the 
idea this conduct expresses — received 
no hearing from Wertheimer and Koeh- 
ler. The philosophy inspiring these au- 
thors could not admit that meaning 
could influence conduct, which for them 
was an activation of nervous mecha- 
nisms. The second example is akin to the 
first. If sociology’s first efforts to get 
on its feet as a science had little success 
(or at least not a success proportionate 
to its efforts), this stemmed from the 
fact that the early sociologists conceived 
of the science they were pioneering as 
a social physics. In other words, they 
were slaves to the preconceived idea 
that reality of whatever sort is made up 
of atomistic elements whose interfer- 
ences and interactions should be ob- 
served according to the methods per- 
fected by the natural sciences. But the 
idea that man is simply a natural being 
who, along with all other beings in na- 
ture, participates in an “omnitudo rea- 
litatis” is obviously a philosophical idea, 
even though a bad one. 

Clearly then we cannot simplify 
our problem by bracketing out the philo- 
sophical ideas that scientists have about 
the object of their research; we cannot 
restrict ourselves to investigating the 
philosophical viewpoint that is actually 
(though implicitly) operative in the 
practice and the results of science. For 
these very results, though they may 
correct to an extent the philosophical 
assumptions of scientists, do not neces- 
sarily succeed in doing so completely, as 
we noted in the case of Gestalt psychol- 
ogy. The fact is that the results them- 
selves flow from those very ideas which, 
by directing the questions addressed to 
the facts, put handicaps on research and 
discovery which can be overcome only 
by starting out with a different perspec- 


tive. And progress may lie precisely in 
getting this new perspective. This is as 
true of psychoanalysis as of Gestalt 
psychology. Freud's original philosophi- 
cal views obviously kept psychoanalysis 
from achieving for its founder the 
meaning it has for today’s philosophers 
and psychologists. For Freud the crucial 
stumbling block was the “spontaneous” 
(selbstverstaendlich) conviction of the 
medical “philosophy” of his time that 
the impulses or instincts making up the 
unconscious are forces. But Freud's 
own work shows us that this notion is 
wrong and that “force” has to be un- 
derstood as a need for meaning. At the 
present time (and to be convinced of 
this you need only read such authors as 
Hesnard or Lacan), the “view” of man 
directing further trends in psychoana- 
lytical research is changing. This new 
view is already making further prog- 
ress possible. But no doubt the day will 
come when we see that, as far as the 
full success of these new investigations 
is concerned, the philosophical notion of 
man prevalent among psychoanalysts 
today still has its limitations or inade- 
quacies. That is not to say however that 
today’s successes, even though partial, 
do not represent real advances or that 
they cannot pave the way for a new 
philosophical revolution among psycho- 
analysts, as is shown by the latest writ- 
ings of the authors just mentioned. 


THE SCIENTIST'’S PHILOSOPHY 


These considerations bring us up 
against some very serious difficulties. 
We cannot just play with words and 
say, for instance, without further ex- 
planation, that the ontological concep- 
tion of man found on the horizon of the 
sciences results from a dialectic born 
of the continual tension between the 
explicit meaning of the prevalent con- 
ception and the implicit meaning sug- 
gested by discoveries that do violence to 
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the prevailing conception. No doubt all 
this is true. But the real problem is un- 
derstanding what this tension consists 
in, what factors bring it on. And the so- 
lution of these difficulties makes us ask 
in turn: what does it mean to assert 
that a scientist makes use of a “philo- 
sophical” conception for conducting his 
research and that the results of such 
research can make a philosophy emerge 
that differs from the original one? 
What is this science which is born of a 
philosophy and gives birth to one? 
What is this philosophy which evolves 
under the influence of factors that theo- 
retically are foreign to philosophy? 

It seems clear that these questions 
cannot go unanswered in any fruitful 
discussion of the problem of the partic- 
ular philosophy that currently looms 
up on the horizon of the human 
sciences. On the other hand, we cannot 
hope to treat all these questions within 
the limits of a single article, even in the 
most sketchy fashion. We shall then 
content ourselves with marking out a 
few lines within which an answer might 
be given. 

Rather than taking up everything 
at once, let us tackle one concrete case: 
that of sociology. This example is not 
chosen at random. It happens that both 
Husserl and Merleau-Ponty were drawn 
towards this problem, and with much 
the same purpose in mind as ours. 

Obviously it is easy — and in a 
certain sense true—to say that philos- 
ophy is not science and that science is 
not philosophy. In proclaiming itself a 
positive science, sociology is a party to 
this opposition. At the time of its origin, 
as we have seen, it laid claim to com- 
plete autonomy with reference to philos- 
ophy. We are not trying to challenge 


this claim. The whole point is to know’ 


what it means. If this autonomy has to 
consist (as was the case in principle) in 
philosophy and sociology being purely 
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and simply ignorant of each other, then 
you eventually make them mutually in- 
comprehensible; you bring a permanent 
state of crisis into the culture. The 
foundations for this so-called mutual ig- 
norance that philosophy and sociology 
pretend to observe are well known. On 
the one hand, there is a view of philos- 
ophy which would reduce it to nothing 
more than mind contemplating itself. 
And on the other hand, there is the pre- 
tension of reducing sociology to enu- 
merating and checking positive facts, 
which are considered as not subject to 
any interpretation. Such ways of en- 
visioning the respective tasks of the 
philosopher and the sociologist have in- 
deed enjoyed wide currency on the theo- 
retical level: the whole of idealism as 
well as the whole of positive sociology 
at a certain period subscribed to them. 
Nonetheless it is only too clear that 
such views of philosophy and sociology 
have always been contradicted in prac- 
tice. All philosophy is reflection upon 
a reality which, everywhere and always, 
shows the dependence of mind upon 
that which is not itself. This reality 
bases the growth of mind on that which 
is other than mind. Conversely, in the 
case of sociology, no grasp of facts be- 
comes meaningful unless it is fitted into 
a perspective that transcends the facts. 
And such a grasp is possible only on the 
basis of an ontology which the scientist 
does not have to explain but which he 
must inevitably presuppose. When posi- 
tivist sociology imagines that it is elim- 
inating all ontological presuppositions 
and is keeping neutral with regard to 
philosophy, when it describes man’s so- 
cial behavior as one would describe the 
properties of a chemical substance, it 
is in fact taking a position, it is suggest- 
ing that man exists after the manner of 
things. If many scientists are unaware 
of this, that just goes to show, not that 
they make no presupposition, but that 
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they take this presupposition as abso- 
lutely natural and selbstverstaendlich. 
As a result they lose awareness that 
they are putting forth a specific solution 
(and in this case a bad one) to the prob- 
lem of the ontological status of their ob- 
ject. The question then becomes one of 
knowing if the facts, warped as they are 
through the use of such a perspective, 
will not eventually force a modification 
in the status that their original descrip- 
tion took for granted. Such a turn of 
events means that sociology (as it 
shows up in the most recent history of 
this science) enters into the dialectic 
movement mentioned above. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF SOCIOLOGY 


Since our example is sociology, let 
us examine the direction this revolution 
takes. Faithful to the bias we men- 
tioned, the sociologist at first claimed 
that his science approached “the social 
fact as if it were a stranger to him, as 
if his study owed nothing to the ex- 
perience which he had, as a social sub- 
ject, of intersubjectivity.”* He said that 
this natural experience of intersubjec- 
tivity is useless because the development 
of sociology itself will eventually show 
that our social relations as we are 
aware of them are only particular cases 
or variables “of a hitherto undreamed- 
of dynamism.”* This dynamism is 
brought home to us by statistics and by 
comparison with other series of facts, 
supplied sometimes by other disciplines. 
No doubt. But this transformation, this 
discovery by sociology of the real mean- 
ing of social relationships, takes place 
only “by analogy or by contrast’’* with 
the experience of social relationships we 
already know. Otherwise we would not 
even know what the science we are 
studying is talking about. Similarly 
there is good reason for maintaining 
that geology teaches us what a moun- 
tain, a valley, a river really is. But if we 


had never been on a trip or out in the 
country we would not know precisely 
what the geological treatise is explain- 
ing. From this example we would con- 
clude that every scientific thesis or ex- 
planation refers back to an experience 
in the living world of perception, some- 
times through a series of intermediaries 
that can be uncovered by analysis. It is 
not that such a thesis cannot bring 
forward or maintain anything else but 
what this experience reveals. Rather, 
scientific knowledge is necessarily an 
explanation of some phase of vital ex- 
perience. 

This brings us to our first — and 
quite interesting — conclusion. Whether 
or not it acknowledges it, science from 
the very outset returns to experience of 
the Lebenswelt, and, when it is a ques- 
tion of sociology, to the experience of 
life with others. Consequently the mode 
of being that this science will be inclined 
from the outset to assign to man will be 
that which man actually assigns to him- 
self in that same vital experience. It 
seems to us that these conclusions have 
a universal value and should be ex- 
tended to all the sciences of man. We 
would sum them up as follows: in real- 
ity all the sciences of man from the very 
outset at least implicitly tend back to- 
ward experience, which they explain on 
a certain level. In this effort at expla- 
nation, the mode of being they will be 
inclined to assign to man will be the 
same as that which would be revealed 
by a phenomenological analysis under- 
taken for the purpose of clarifying this 
mode of being. 

Let us however be on our guard 
against any possible misunderstandings. 
In the first place, the vital experience 
involved here does not refer to any 
genetic phase in the evolution of the 
concrete human individual. Hence there 
is no question of a primitive condition 
or of infancy. It is superfluous within 
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the limits of these remarks to explain 
what the phenomenologist means by re- 
duction to the world of experience. Suf- 
fice it to say that this is the world which 
in the last analysis all human conduct 
whatsoever intentionally aims at, even 
though it does not form the concrete 
content of any particular human act. 
This aim is ultimately at the source and 
foundation of all possible human inten- 
tionality. Inevitably it presupposes a 
way of conceiving man’s being that is 
involved in this aim. It is therefore this 
conception which must form the basis 
for the efforts of all the human sciences. 

But there is still another possible 
confusion, one that the preceding ex- 
planations may have helped to clear up. 
We have said that sociology has to be 
rooted in a natural experience of inter- 
subjectivity and in the mode of being 
that this intersubjectivity implies at the 
very heart of man. In other words, it 
is rooted in that group of “theses” 
which any life in common actually sup- 
ports, whether consciously or not. But 
we do not mean that a sociologist who 
studies the life and customs of the Pa- 
puans will be successful only if he has 
in some way shared in that life. Rather, 
we would say that the sociologist will 
come to understand what the various 
practices and customs of these tribes 
mean only if these practices appear to 
him as variable and many-sided ways 
of fulfilling certain basic potentialities 
that are bound up with life in common. 
The sociologist can grasp the full sig- 
nificance of such potentialities only in 
terms of an actual experience of inter- 
subjectivity which he himself has un- 
dergone. Unquestionably the facts dis- 
covered by the anthropologist differ 
sharply from those that make up the 
web of his own cultural environment. 
For instance, a description of the kin- 
ship systems in certain southern or 
South American tribes results in a chart 
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that apparently has no resemblance to 
what we ourselves would call kinship 
lines. But the fact is, it is essential for 
us to fall back on our own experience 
of kinship in order to take these data, 
at first sight so peculiar and ridiculous, 
and discover and understand in them 
“the style of kinship to which these 
facts refer, to grasp in what sense cer- 
tain subjects in this culture look upon 
other subjects who belong to their gen- 
eration as their ‘relatives,’ and finally to 
understand the basic personal and inter- 
personal structure, the institutional re- 
lationships with nature and with one an- 
other, that make possible the correla- 
tions that have been observed.’’ 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND EXPERIENCE 


Let us take another example, also 
borrowed from Merleau-Ponty. This one 
comes from an area that interests both 
the psychoanalyst and the anthropolo- 
gist. “We could start out with the Freu- 
dian notions of pregenital sexuality and 
draw up a table listing all the possible 
ways of accentuating the orifices of 
the infant’s body. In such a table the 
modes which have been actualized in 
our own cultural system and have been 
described by the Freudians would fig- 
ure as particular variations among a 
wide number of possibilities, possibilities 
that have perhaps been actualized in 
civilizations still unknown to us. But 
this table tells us nothing about the rela- 
tions with one another and with nature 
that define these cultural types unless 
we refer back to the psychological 
meaning of mouth and anus and sexual 
apparatus in our own vital experience, 
so that we see, in the various ways that 
various cultures make use of these or- 
gans, so many different crystallizations 
of an original many-sidedness the body 
has as a vehicle of being-in-the-world. 
The table presented to us is but an in- 
vitation to imagine, by starting out from 
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our own bodily experiences, other bodily 
techniques.””* 


We would of course grant that the 
potentiality for bodily being that we 
ourselves realize is never one simple 
possibility among others. For it is by 
starting out from our own potentiality 
that other potentialities become mean- 
ingful to us and that we understand the 
ability which body or relation to body 
has for structuring our experience as a 
whole. But it is only in reference to our 
own unique vital experience of this ca- 
pacity that we are able to see that the 
phenomena described by psychoanalysts 
or sociologists are the expression of an- 
other way of actualizing this structuring 
power that the body has for some given 
experience as a whole. 


If these considerations seem to call 
for close collaboration between scientist 
and philosopher, they by no means con- 
fuse the respective tasks of each. The 
scientist's mission is to gather facts, i.e., 
to select them and interpret them. But 
he can do so only by actually making 
use of some concept of man. This con- 
cept (and it is not up to him to furnish 
an explicit philosophical exegesis of it) 
is the one that is implied and used in the 
natural experience of subjectivity. Or, 
in the case of sociology, it is the natural 
experience of intersubjectivity. It is up 
to the philosopher — more precisely the 
phenomenologist, we would say — to 
clarify this concept of man and the type 
of being thereby conferred on man. 


To keep to the same example, the 
attainments of sociology during the first 
half of this century did not measure up 
to the vast expenditure of effort and 
means. Admittedly this was due above 
all to the fact that the sociologists did 
everything in their power to turn their 
backs on the concept of man that is in- 
volved in actual natural experience. 
They did their best to think of man 


after the fashion of the object of phys- 
ics. This gave rein to their supreme am- 
bition, using the method of the positive 
sciences which have been so gloriously 
successful in recent centuries. 


We can now turn to the second part 
of our study: an attempt to clarify this 
notion of man. It goes without saying 
that we shall have to stick to the most 
essential points, without pretending to 
any originality on this subject that is 
basic to all phenomonology. In our ex- 
position however we shall try to pay 
particular attention to our first ex- 
ample, that of sociology. 


There are endless ways of launch- 
ing an analysis of the understanding 
man has of himself in his natural ex- 
perience. But it seems that the most 
meaningful, as well as the best suited to 
our present viewpoint, is to center this 
exposition around the idea of incarna- 
tion. For the body (but not the body as 
thing) is at the center of our social 
nature. A society of pure spirits is un- 
thinkable. It is the body, in the properly 
human meaning of the term, that lets 
human reality be a social reality. 


MAN AS BEING-IN-THE-WORLD 


The human existent stands out in 
the first place as_ being-in-the-world. 
This expression, common among the 
phenomenologists, sums up a number of 
statements. It does more than merely 
state that man figures among the ob- 
servable realities which together make 
up the cosmos. It also gives us to un- 
derstand that this relation is transcen- 
dental: man, at the same time he is 
presence unto himself, is object of 
things — practical or theoretical object 
though primarily practical), actual or 
virtual object (though primarily act- 
ual). Man is not simply turned back up- 
on himself, neither after the manner of 
pure spirits, which move themselves 
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without going outside themselves (noe- 
sis noeseos), nor after the fashion of 
things which merely are what they are. 
This is strikingly brought out by the 
typically human notions of behavior 
(for it is only by analogy that you can 
speak of animal behavior). By behavior 
we mean the manner of being of an ex- 
isting thing (a being) to the extent that 
this existent, while revealing itself as 
consistent reality, nonetheless estab- 
lishes in itself and with reference to it- 
self a meaning that goes beyond its 
mere consistency. And this meaning 
arises in the human existent only 
through an effective relationship with 
things, a relationship which itself is a 
foundation of meaning. In this provisory 
and still regrettably abstract form we 
can summarize the characteristics mak- 
ing up the being that is typical of hu- 
man reality. Thus it is that man spon- 
taneously appears and carries on his 
life through all his various activities. 
And it is in this fashion that human 
reality must be at the basis of all so- 
ciology, if by that term we mean the 
science of interhuman relations. 

Let us try to clarify these charac- 
teristics. For an existent to carry on 
behavior, he must enjoy a certain con- 
sistency that he can recognize as his 
own through the meaning he gives it. 
This first point contains a number of 
affirmations. In the first place, we 
thereby deny that human experience in 
its present state could offer us a sub- 
jectivity which would not be reality- 
subjectivity, i.e., would not immediately 
take its place in the omnitudo realitatis 
through a dimension of its being. There- 
in lies che truth of crude realism. But it 
is a truth that is acceptable and fruit- 
ful only if it is immediately completed 
by another that appears inseparably 
along with it. I recognize this thing that 
I am as my own by the meaning I give 
it, and this recognition immediately 
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transcends existence as a thing. Thus it 
ceases to belong merely to the omnitudo 
realitatis in the very moment that it ap- 
pears on the scene, for recognition of a 
thing by itself denies its status as a 
thing. Yet what is this recognition? It 
too does not put us in the presence of 
a purely interior act — that purely in- 
terior act which a certain philosophical 
tradition used to be discovering on all 
sides in man, but which we will never 
encounter there. And let us note that if 
the act by which I assume my body (for 
that is what is in question) were a pure- 
ly interior act — “subjective” in the 
classical sense — then it would not be 
what it claims to be: the recognition of 
myself as a dimension of exteriority. It 
would then be rather the affirming of 
the mysterious association uniting con- 
sciousness with a thing. Such an af- 
firmation would open the way, not to 
the experience a man actually gets of 
himself, but to the contradictions of 
parallelism and dualism that bespatter 
rationalist and empiricist doctrines. 


This is why what we have called 
recognition of myself in a dimension of 
exteriority takes the form of a founda- 
tion of meaning which I give myself, 
which I implant in myself. This mean- 
ing is not simply what I say I am. On 
the contrary, it is above all a meaning 
that is built up within me, either mo- 
mentarily or permanently, through my 
actual relation to things. Moreover, as 
the psychoanalysts have taught us, this 
meaning can flatly contradict what I 
say about myself. 


Before translating this into more 
concrete language, we have to follow 
through with analysis of our “defini- 
tion” of behavior. For all its component 
parts are so intimately bound together 
that any attempt to present them sep- 
arately in more concrete language 
would run the risk of betraying them. 
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MAN: REVEALER OF MEANING 

We were saying that the recogni- 
tion of myself as an object existing real- 
ity is of itself the foundation of a mean- 
ing for me. But it is a meaning that can 
be grasped universally by the fact that 
it is inscribed in my reality. This in- 
scription, this self-revelation that I 
achieve within my own body by recog- 
nizing myself, spreads out into a rela- 
tionship with the things about me, so 
that they too come to manifest their 
meaning. To say then that human being 
is being endowed with behavior comes 
down to nothing more than affirming 
that this existent, man, is the being who 
is naturally and pre-eminently revela- 
tory of meaning. This in fact is what 
radically distinguishes him from every 
other being. And if, along with a long 
tradition, we say that man is essentially 
rational, we mean thereby this capacity 
for revelation, while the various his- 
torical forms of rationality are but par- 
ticular modalities thereof. 

But now we must try to express 
ourselves more concretely. It does not 
seem precise to describe the self-ex- 
perience of a human existent as an in- 
wardness conceiving thoughts or repre- 
sentations in his secret consciousness 
yet unaccountably feeling a partnership 
between this inwardness and a thing- 
body, the object of the anatomico-phys- 
iological sciences. This viewpoint is far 
from being thrust upon us by the ex- 
perience we have of ourselves. On the 
contrary, it would seem to flow from a 
philosophical and scientific tradition 
which, instead of lending an ear to nat- 
ural experience, has undertaken to re- 
form it, though it actually has to rely on 
this experience under pain of coming 
to nought. The fact is, man shows up 
in the first place as a creature of the 
world who addresses himself to the 
world. By addressing himself to this 
world we mean that man, in spontan- 


When the physico-physiologist talks 


eously and necessarily turning towards 
this world, makes meaning spring up 
on all sides. Things perhaps (though 
not always) had this meaning prior to 
man, but it becomes manifest through 
their encounter with man. And through 
this work of revelation man in turn 
gives a meaning to his own existence 
and reality. In other words, meaning 
crops up everywhere with man. But 
what is meaning? That is the capital 
problem. And it is a quite difficult one, 
for it consists in speaking in some way 
about what makes speech possible. But 
let us try our hand at it. 

Let us first tackle the problem on 
its lowest level. Let us try to determine 
what is meant by that minimum that 
the psychologists analyze under the 
name of sensation, the content offered 
by the “‘senses.”’ In standard psychology, 
sensation exists. It presents itself to u 
as a mental state of the subject or (i! 
there is no objection to the expression) 
as a mode of being of the subject. It 
is moreover a mode of being that can 
be readily isolated. It is considered as a 
mental something, not susceptible of 
further analysis. It is the active in- 
gredient which forms the starting point 
for the content of all higher types of 
consciousness. And the origin of sensa- 
tion is explained, they say, by having 
recourse to its physiological and finally 
its physical antecedents. 

Now this sort of talk, which at one 
time we thought could be tolerated, is 
in fact quite unintelligible. Looked at 
in this way, sensation is considered as 
an objective event’ taking place in an 
objective world, a world whose texture 
at least we think we are quite familiar 
with, the world of physico-physiological 
science. But this world is one that we 
ourselves establish by starting out from 
perceptions, which we experience as be- 
longing to an entirely different world. 
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about stimuli, nerve connections, effer- 
ent or afferent transmission, cortical 
zones, he is doing so on the basis of ex- 
periences which, at least ultimately, he 
has received through his own “percep- 
tions.”’ These perceptions then appear in 
a mode that is quite different from that 
which the psychologist describes under 
the heading of sensation. Now it is out 
of the question to take issue with per- 
ception in the name of sensation, since 
sensation comes about only in a world 
built up on the basis of “perception” 
and “sense” taken in a different mean- 
ing, one that we would call natural. 


PERCEPTION AND BEHAVIOR 


This latter meaning we must now 
try to describe. If we can have faith in 
the world of science, “that is in the first 
place because we have a present and 
actual perceptive field, we have a sur- 
face of contact with the world, we are 
continually rooted therein; it is because 
the world is forever assaulting and en- 
circling our subjectivity, like waves sur- 
rounding a stray object on the beach. 
All learning takes place within the hori- 
zons opened up by perception.’* We see 
then that all the states of consciousness 
that the psychologist terms qualities — 
red, rough, sound, taste, etc. — arise 
only as phases of a certain kind of be- 
havior and are bound up with that be- 
havior. Under normal conditions of 
course this connection is not very strik- 
ing, since, for instance, red is but one 
dimension of the object — the wool car- 
pet I all but slipped on. Moreover the 
kind of behavior stimulated by this 
quality is itself but one phase — and a 
hard one to discern — in the total be- 
havior that the total situation calls for. 
But once a sickness or some artificial 
situation permits a quality to demon- 
strate itself practically in isolation, then 
we see clearly that it arises only in rela- 
tionship to some line of conduct. For ex- 
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ample, Goldstein and Rosenthal, who 
made a special study of this matter, have 
shown that a gesture — lifting the arm 
— is “modified in different ways, both 
in its sweep and its direction, by visual 
fields that are red, yellow, blue, or 
green. . . . Red and yellow encourage 
gliding movements; blue and green, jer- 
ky movements; red applied to the right 
eye, for example, encourages an extend- 
ing of the right arm outwards, while 
green fosters a bending movement, a 
doubling back toward the body. In a 
sick person the arm is more remote 
from the body than in a well person. 
And the position of the arm (a priv- 
ileged position, since the subject feels 
that his arm is balanced or resting) is 
modified by the presense of colors: 
green brings it back to the vicinity of 
the body.’’® These qualities therefore are 
not just the sensation of a certain state; 
they are tied up with a certain attitude 
toward the world — attraction, for in- 
stance, or withdrawal. They are not 
little islands, not kaleidoscopic points 
that we live through. On the contrary, 
they penetrate to and stimulate within 
me a certain “apparatus” which makes 
me belong to the world and point myself 
in its direction. And this turning toward 
the world is not done in some neutral 
and indifferent fashion; rather, these 
qualities extol the world and make me 
favor it in some way or other. As Goe- 
the puts it, green puts to rest, blue gives 
way before us, red arouses, yellow lac- 
erates. In entering these paths the sub- 
ject reveals in himself a capacity for 
being “‘co-born” (the term is Claudel’s) 
to a certain environment of existence 
and for synchronizing himself with it.’° 


THE WORLD AND I 

This amounts to calling into ques- 
tion the dichotomy between being-in- 
self and being-for-self. In sensation 
there shows up both my connivance 
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with things as well as a certain manner 
of pointing toward them and letting my- 
self be directed by them. This latter fac- 
tor causes them to reach the fullness of 
their own being in me. “I who contem- 
plate the heaven’s blue, I am not an 
acosmic subject in confronting it, I do 
not hold up to it some idea of blue 
which would unlock its secret for me. I 
abandon myself to it, I plunge into this 
mystery, it ‘thinks itself in me,’ I am 
that very heaven which gathers and col- 
lects itself and begins to exist for itself, 
my consciousness is saturated with this 
boundless blue.’"*? These elements that 
are external to each other, these things, 
these dead dimensions now reveal them- 
selves to each other, they are mutually 
sensitized and united and made into a 
whole whose members beckon to each 
other. In a word, they take on a mean- 
ing, the first meaning of which they 
are capable. Man’s first power is to be 
the revealer of the universe, even before 
he knows, properly speaking, these 
things and this universe. 

For meaning, at this first level we 
are now considering, is still not the full 
flowering of knowledge but rather its 
origin. It makes knowledge more than a 
matter of some disembodied under- 
standing; it lets it sink its roots into a 
coexistence. Correlatively, the subject 
who is being shaped and becoming ac- 
tive in this first attempt at revelation 
is still not an ego who is freely account- 
able to himself for his acts. Rather, here 
we have the birth of such an ego in an 
anonymous power of sensation. It is 
thus understandable that this power 
does not immediately constitute a his- 
tory, in which the subject lives and dies 
with each experience, while pursuing 
the thread of a life still not explicitly 
present to him. And above all we must 
admit that these various fields where a 
meaning appears (what I shall later call 
the life of my eyes, my hands, my ears) 


start out by imposing themselves on me 
“as sO many natural selves.”** But all 
this likewise explains why the fully con- 
scious and responsible 7, which arises 
later in the activity of reason, will al- 
ways have as its background “the thick- 
ness of primordial fact’ which keeps 
thought from commanding a matter 
and a past that are completely trans- 
parent. 


On the other hand, the first mean- 
ing that makes itself known to me is 
partial. If I am not totally in my eye or 
finger or ear it is because the visible or 
tangible or audible world is not the 
whole world. If every object appears 
inexhaustible in its own order (there 
is always more to see which I do not 
see) it also appears inexhaustible in- 
sofar as that order summons up other 
orders which are still not there. The 
transparency of the crystal summons 
up a certain sound; the texture of a 
piece of lumber, a certain pliability; 
fabric, a certain way of falling in folds. 


From this we must conclude that 
every grasp of a sensible object is al- 
ready in its own way a “placing-in-situ- 
ation.” The subject here asserting him- 
self appears as both director and di- 
rected in a still partial ensemble, where 
each element reveals what it is by ref- 
erence to all the others — a reference 
that admits of degrees of clarity. This is 
brought out by the two meanings of the 
one word sense. I do not know whether 
or not the idea of “constitution” can be 
applied to this operation. For if it is true 
that a particular ensemble — the visible 
for instance — is something given, it is 
also true that it shows up in its unity 
only through the appearance of a re- 
vealer, a man endowed with sense. 


On the other hand, putting our 
problem in this way has the advantage 
of making us admit and understand the 
reality of sensible multiplicity and plur- 
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alism. Such pluralism is not a pale and 
deceptive differentiation of some nation- 
al unity toward which, in intellectual- 
ism, everything converges to the point 
where everything is absorbed. Rather, 
this pluralism is something primary and 
irreducible, on which understanding 


has to work without ever exhausting it. 


FROM SUBJECTIVITY TO INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


This analysis, barely outlined here, 
of what the experience of sense (in both 
meanings of the word) is for us needs 
completion on a number of essential 
points. We cannot dream of doing so 
here. But such as it is, the analysis does 
show what an ambiguous position a 
science would be in which, under the 
pretense of keeping away from all onto- 
logical problems or of preserving a com- 
plete neutrality toward them, would try 
to develop itself while looking at man 
as though he were a thing. And the sit- 
uation gets much worse when we are 
dealing, not with a science of man as 
an individual, but with a science of in- 
terhuman relations. For then there is 
question of man not just as the being 
who gives and reveals meaning, but of 
man as the being who performs this 
operation in and for an intersubjectiv- 
ity. We therefore have to understand 
that this organization of the world 
which we have seen is born in the soli- 
tude of a contact with reality, a contact 
that transcends itself to reveal itself — 
we have to understand, I say, that this 
organization of the world opens up and 
develops with another and for another. 
It is no doubt true (though somewhat 
incomplete) to say that this passing 
from subjectivity to intersubjectivity is 
alse a passing from sense to reason. As 
a matter of fact, there is really no such 
passage at all. All subjectivity is already 
intersubjectivity; all ground won by 
sense is already the promise and the 
dawn of reason. The idea of behavior as 
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we have tried to describe it shows fun- 
damentally that the meanings which 
make up our conduct and which our 
conduct causes in things are established 
meanings, meanings that have been re- 
moved from the inner privacy of a con- 
sciousness locked in upon itself. From 
one viewpoint they appear then as so 
many questions addressed to another. 
From another viewpoint however it 
must be admitted that their birth with- 
in me is due to another, who always pro- 
poses them to me in the first place. 
There is in fact no perception which is 
not the recognition of an object that 
another has already invested with 
meaning. The experience of subjectivity 
is above all the experience of an ex- 
change of meanings given and received 
in bodily behavior (which itself is mean- 
ingful) that is carried on with reference 
to things about us. This exchange un- 
intentionally gives rise to a new stratum 
of meanings, one still further removed 
from the elementary meanings we have 
described. This new stratum bears wit- 
ness, no longer to the relationship of 
men to things or to how each one fits 
himself in to this relationship, but to a 
certain level that is attained by the re- 
lations of men with each other and the 
meaning they give to these relations. If 
I observe someone living in his apart- 
ment or house, I do not see him merely 
as recognizing and establishing mean- 
ing in the objects he possesses; I do 
not see him merely as accepting this 
meaning and trying to modify it; I do 
not see him merely as revealing himself 
in all his activities and his purposes (his 
uncouthness, his disorderliness, his ec- 
centricity, the way he handles himself 
at home or in public, etc.). Over and 
above all this I see still further that in- 
terhuman relations reveal and establish 
a certain meaning; I see the level these 
relations have attained in a given so- 
ciety. Eating all your food at the same 
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meal and from a single dish, never lock- 
ink your door or never pulling down 
your blinds, living amid bare walls — 
.hese are not just actions that establish 
and manifest the meaning of food and 
dishes and locks and wallpaper. Nor do 
they merely show that I am crude, re- 
fined, trusting, suspicious, insensitive, 
etc. Further yet, these actions reflect 
not only a certain usage in social rela- 
tions but also an idea of the meaning 
these relations have attained in a given 
civilization or environment. 

There is much to be said about 
countries where you see a news vendor 
leave his stand and passers-by drop 
their money alongside the stack of pa- 
pers. There is likewise much to be said 
about countries where a dozen custo- 
mers in a restaurant will look on silent- 
ly while the waiter picks up the wallet 
of a blind war veteran, who is wounded 
to boot, pulls out a bill five times bigger 
than the check, and says without bat- 
ting an eye, “The tip’s taken care of, 
colonel!” 


WHAT SOCIOLOGY DOES 


It is true that it pertains, for in- 
stance, to sociology, to select and inter- 
pret the facts, to describe for us the 
forms and rites of marriage in the var- 
ious known societies. It will be com- 
pletely successful only if it properly ap- 
preciates the fact that man is not a nat- 
ural species but an historical idea," 
i.e., an existent whose being is to give 
a meaning to the world, to himself and 
to others. It will see the rites of mar- 
riage for what they are: a_ thou- 
sand ways of giving to mating a 
meaning which elevates this nat- 
ural fact beyond itself and makes 
it meaningful not only with re- 


gard to itself (it reveals the joining of 
the spouses, the man’s domination over 
the woman, the family’s primacy over 
the individual) 


but with regard to 


things (dowry, wedding meal, clothing, 
and ultimately the whole world) and es- 
pecially with regard to the relations of 
men with each other (relation of the 
man to the woman, of each of them to 
his own family and his partner's family, 
relation of the husband and the wife to 
the other men and the other women of 
the tribe). Thus marriage ceremonies 


_ reveal the meaning of a natural fact, the 


meaning of objects chosen to have a 
connection with that fact, the meaning 
of the human existence involved in these 
ceremonies (I note that, for instance, in 
our civilization the type of marriage 
contract chosen reveals in its own way 
the meaning: an individual attaches to 
marriage and hence the meaning of his 
own existence), the meaning of human 
relations in general, and finally the level 
of meaning that has been reached by a 
given civilization. 

The sociologist does indeed have 
the task of investigating different cere- 
monies and institutions, and also of de- 
termining, from the viewpoint we have 
mentioned, the meaning of each form 
that he encounters. But these problems 
will occur to him and be solvable for 
him only on the basis of a certain con- 
cept of man’s being. If he takes man 
for the representative of a natural 
species, these problems would be just 
empty words for him. But by that very 
fact his sociology turns into a pile of 
statistics, an encyclopedia of oddities. 
But where will the sociologist turn to 
find a concept of man that will serve as 
the warp and woof of his investigations? 
As I said at the outset, different hypoth- 
eses are available. There is no time to 
examine them here, nor to study the 
complications that they interject into 
history and the development of the 
sciences. We have already alluded to 
these problems. By way of conclusion, 
we would state that, to our way of 
thinking, the idea of man which the 
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anthropological sciences should assume 
as the foundation for their own con- 
structions is that idea which man him- 
self makes use of (even though not ex- 
plicitly) in his behavior. It is not the 
scientist’s task to clarify this idea. He 
will be content to let this up to the one 
whose job it is: the philosopher, es- 
pecially the phenomenologist. 

It is obvious that this outlook, if 
applied universally, ultimately implies 
some notion about the relations between 
the sciences and philosophy. These are 
relations neither of subordination nor of 
simple coexistence. The philosopher’s 
task is to clarify the ontological condi- 
tion of man as he exists, as this condi- 


tion shows up in actual existence. But 
the task is possible only by examining 
the facts which make up this existence 
— that is, by collaborating with the 
scientist. And on the other hand, the 
scientist can seek out and understand 
the facts only on the basis of a concep- 
tion of man’s being, which alone lets 
him decide what to look for and what 
intelligible dimensions to apply to the 
object of his search. 

It is only too clear that these re- 
lationships form a circle. Indeed, we en- 
counter here the circle of existence it- 
self, which cannot be understood with- 
out being and cannot be without under- 
standing. 


Oo Presentation: Francis B. Sullivan, c.pp.s., Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, 
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of subjectivity as such. 
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Professor Frederick J. J. Buytendijk 


The foregoing articles presented under the title Encounter 
were selected from a volume of essays with the same title 
(Utrecht: Uitgeverij Het Spectrum 1957) offered to Pro- 
fessor Buytendijk by his friends on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday when he retired from active teaching. 
Many decades ago his reputation was firmly established 
with the pioneering work he did in animal psychology. 
His brilliant teaching career took him to the universities 
in Amsterdam, Groningen, Utrecht and Louvain. He has 
been associated with many of the learned societies of Eu- 
rope and is a member of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences. 


While the articles selected are philosophic and reflexive, 
it should be noted that most of those in the volume are 
closer to experimental data and research. It is part of 
Professor Buytendijk’s genius that he is so comfortably at 
home in both philosophic and scientific work. He is an 
exacting experimentalist, an animal psychologist, an anthro- 
pologist, a phenomenologist, a philosopher . . . but more 
than all these. Perhaps in terms of his own “philosophy 
of encounter” he is simply a man who goes out to meet 
reality. He has created a form of psychological research 
and interpretation that is unique. 


“The quality that characterizes his work does not come so 
much from anything subjective as from the truth addressed 
to him out of the depths of things where he continuaily 
meets the mysterious and revealed, the ineffable and the 
expressed—where he engages in conversation in which 
the Unseen participates.” (Introduction to Encounter) 
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MERLEAU-PONTY 
ANG 
THE WORLD 


OF PERCEPTION 


THE EXISTENTIALIST PHE- 


nomenology of Merleau-Ponty is in some 
ways an effort to heal the old wound 
that has tormented philosophic specu- 
lation. There is, on one hand, the claim 
that all knowledge of the world is a 
mere listing of facts together with caus- 
al explanation of knowledge by which 
antecedent and consequences are joined 
together. On the other hand, there is the 
tendency to make what is justifiable be- 
fore the god-reason the only reality. We 
cannot agree, however, with that idea 
of knowing by which Empiricism would 
transform all knowledge into a checking 
of facts by a passive intellect. And like- 
wise not with the thesis maintaining the 
a priori construction of reality ex- 
pounded by Logicists and subjectivist 
Idealists. 


HUSSERL’S PHENOMENOLOGY 
True knowledge must be something 
other than the effort to join together 
two substances that have been declared 
different beforehand, without any real 
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foundation for such a declaration. This 
seems to be the case with Descartes. 
And although Husserl accepted the 
same starting point — the Cogito — un- 
like the French philosopher, he did not 
reduce consciousness to the dimensions 
of a thinking subject alone with his in- 
tellect. This thesis of withdrawing one- 
self to a pure and fleshless conscious- 
ness, to build up reality with a kind of 
systole-diastole spiritual movement, fal- 
sifies the authenticity of human con- 
sciousness. The Cogito adopted by Hus- 
serl as his starting point is an intention- 
ality. It is a presence of consciousness in 
the things themselves and of the things 
in consciousness. It is then that the Co- 
gito finds meaningful or significant 
facts. We can and must read and des- 
cribe those facts, try to reach their orig- 
inal meaning. But this does not mean 
that we must analyze and bisect every- 
thing we live into two elements: a fact 
and an aim or meaning. This breaking 
up of the oneness of the signifying-fact 
would only falsify the experiencing of it, 
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since what allows the fact to appear is 
the meaning or intention with which it 
comes in contact with our consciousness. 
Husserl, however, having started from 
mathematics, wanted to reach the es- 
sence of things with a neutral descrip- 
tion of experience which explicitly left 
existence in brackets, that every exist- 
ence which is affirmed by common sense. 
Such a method left aside metaphysics, 
was interested not so much in what 
things are as in their very fact of exist- 
ing. Merleau-Ponty, an existentialist- 
phenomenologist, has taken away that 
parenthesis and joined existence to es- 
sence. This integration puts his philos- 
ophy on the path that leads to meta- 
physics. 


HUMAN EXISTENCE 


We have used the word “essence” and 
“existence” in a way quite foreign to 
existentialist philosophy. Where we say 
“existence,”’ Merleau-Ponty writes imag- 
inary “reality.” “If I can speak of 
dreams and reality, draw a distinction 
between the imaginary and what is real, 
and even doubt about what is real, it is 
because that distinction is already made 
for me before analysis. It is because I 
have an experience of imaginary and 
real things. The problem then consists 
in making explicit our primordial know]- 
edge of what is real, in describing our 
perception of the world as that which 
establishes forever our idea of truth. 
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We need not ask ourselves whether we 
perceive the world really. We must, on 
the contrary, say that the world is that 
which we perceive.’” 

This radical affirmation of reality fol- 
lows the starting point taken by exist- 
entialist philosophy. By existence is 
meant the existence proper to man. Not 
man as an abstract nature but that con- 
crete thing which we all are, being this 
type and not that, placed here rather 
than there and living at this particular 
moment. This manner of being of man 
is expressed by saying “being-in-the- 
world” and “being-in-situation,” to show 
his contingency and his factualness 
together with his power to project him- 
self outside any given situation. A cer- 
tain civilization, a certain culture have 
molded him. A determined family and 
social class have left their marks in the 
make-up of his conduct in such a way 
that his behavior shows us those influ- 
ences. But, as we said, this “‘being-in-sit- 
uation” means more than factualness, 
more than a mere situation of a fact. 
That expression “does not mean, as 
some people say, that man is his situa- 
tion, but rather it reminds us that to be 
a man means to be engrafted in the 
space-time universe and in a wider uni- 
verse, of which this universe of space 
and time is but a poor and imperfect 
and approximative expression.’”? In this 
way man seems to enter into intimate 
relationship with all the beings in the 
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midst of which he finds himself, starting 
from a situation given to him not as a 
prison but as a spring-board which gives 
him the impetus to project himself. His 
dealings and his familiarity with the 
things that surround him makes it pos- 
sible for him to know them and for them 
to know him. It is not a question here of 
a theoretical knowledge but rather of 
that “knowing-how-to-get-along-with- 
them,” essential to practical knowledge. 
Theoretical knowledge, nevertheless, 
has a place as a lesser mode of this ac- 
tivity, a deficient manner of human anx- 
iety in the world. It is precisely in this 
coming into familiar contact with things 
and with other men that man shows up 
as “existence,” as capable of being 
aware of being.’ This existence by 
which man withdraws, in a certain way, 
from the original situation (ex-sisto) 
presents itself as transcendency.* With- 
out ceasing to be in the world, man 
raises himself above that world in an 
effort to transform it, or at least to 
mold it. In this way, “being-in-the- 
world” is for man to be devoted to the 
world with his transforming presence 
which implies a humanization of his 
surroundings. Existence is but that im- 
manent transcendence to the world, the 
transforming projection of the “being- 
in-the-world.’”" 


NEED FOR REALITY 


Obviously in this perspective man and 
the world are given together in a radical 
entwining prior to that reflex conscious- 
ness which man has of his situation. 
Husserl himself saw the fundamental 
work of phenomenology as the taking 
hold and taking in of this universal 
groundwork of our belief in the world, 
required by all activity — practical and 
speculative.° 


Merleau-Ponty, in the preface to his 
Phénoménologie de la perception, realiz- 
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ing the difficulty phenomenology has in 
defining its philosophy and in fixing for 
itself a precise object, maintains that it 
seems to meet modern man’s longings. 
There is a widespread loathing of ra- 
tional explanations, and humanity at 
large feels the need of taking reality in- 
to account. It is not an explanation that 
humanity needs, but an awareness, as 
accurate as possible, of the situation in 
which it finds itself. And then, a second 
reading, on the intellectual level, of hu- 
man experience as a whole. A certain 
reflexion will be necessary but it will 
take care not to break contact with the 
original situation it is trying to describe. 
“Reflexion does not withdraw itself 
from the world and tend toward the 
unity of consciousness as the founda- 
tion of the world. It steps back to widen 
the view and better see how the differ- 
ent ways in which man transcends the 
world arise. It disentangles the inten- 
tionalities that bind us to the world and 
makes them visible.’ That is what Ga- 
briel Marcel wanted when he advocated 
“sharing and close revision” as the ways 
to philosophize. So that reflexion does 
not distort reality you must keep sym- 
pathizing with or sharing the being of 
the pre-reflexive state. In this way 
whatever emerges in our consciousness 
is precisely the sharing with being, prior 
to consciousness, styled by Marcel “im- 
mersed sharing or participation.’’* This 
preserves all the contingency and finite- 
ness of the human situation. It tries 
only to find the lines of force that de- 
termine its meaning.’ Such reflexion is 
quite different from what Marcel calls 
“bystanding or on-looking reflexion” 
that breaks the original contact of con- 
sciousness with things and causes their 
meaning to disappear. Merleau-Ponty 
rejects, likewise, any reflexion that 
would raise itself to such an absolute 
so that its only means to authentic and 
original fact is deductive descension. 
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UNIFIED EXPERIENCE 


What makes Merleau-Ponty’s work 
interesting is that it brings together 
several tendencies, criticizes, remodels 
and unites them according to previous 
studies made by the author, particular- 
ly in the human sciences. La Structure 
du Comportement, the title of his first 
work, sums up in an original way the 
tendencies of the Psychology of Form 
(Gestalttheorie) and the American be- 
haviorisms. Merleau-Ponty tries to find 
in them the structure of a consciousness 
that would respect the unity that exists 
between that consciousness and the real 
world reflected in it. He points out 
where such a discovery takes place, in 
our behavior. A synthesis is worked out 
which, while denying privileges to the 
interior, does not limit itself to a mere 
description of the exterior. Its purpose 
is “to grasp the relations between con- 
sciousness and the organic, psychologic 
and even sociai world.’’*® The same task 
is pursued in his second basic work, La 
phénoménologie de la Perception, where 
explicit reference is made to a descrip- 
tive intention or signification of that 
original and irreductible unity — man in 
his corporal presence to the world. 

From the point of view of perception, 
human reality shows the impossibility 
of taking consciousness as something 
face to face with other things with 
which it would be related in a causal 
way. To show such impossibility is the 
aim of Merleau-Ponty’s La Structure du 
Comportement. The claim to interlock 
stimulus and reaction by a causal link 
seems rather inadequate. The organic 
response depends not only on the nature 
of the excitant but also on the total situ- 
ation of the organism together with the 
intention that dominates it at the time 
the stimulus is received. The first of 
these conditions — the situation of the 
organism — taken as a whole, takes 
into account the findings of the Psychol- 


ogy of Form. For this latter teaches 
that the same excitant can awaken dif- 
ferent reactions, even opposite ones, 
according to the different conditions in 
which the organism, in its totality, finds 
itself. The second condition takes care 
of the intention or signification domi- 
nating the stimulated organism. This es- 
sential element Phenomenology has 
taken from Existentialism. 

In his second book, Phénoméno- 
logie de la Perception, as de Waelhens 
suggests,’’ Merleau-Ponty places him- 
self on the plane of natural and spon- 
taneous experience to pass judgment 
on the claim that sensation is the basic 
element of human experience. Those 
who consider sense-feeling as the ulti- 
mate constitutive element of experi- 
ence must advocate a_ coincidence 
of the subject with the thing, sensed 
in a shapeless, instantaneous and pre- 
cise meeting. But such an effort to 
build up experience by means of im- 
mutable elements derives not from a 
faithful recounting of human experi- 
ence but rather from a later analysis 
that a scientific consciousness makes 
of the original perception. According 
to the Psychology of Form: a shape 
against a background is the simplest 
datum we manage to obtain. This means 
that we cannot establish an exact cor- 
respondence between reality and the 
organism experiencing it. 


EMBODIED 


All these scrutinizing analyses show 
the priority of embodied consciousness 
and pinpoint the close relations that 
bind it to the body where it finds itself. 
This body, partially the basis of percep- 
tion and of conscious presence to the 
world, must not be considered as some- 
thing added to consciousness from out- 
side. Sartre had already suggested the 
role of the body: “Birth, past, contin- 
gency, necessity of a viewpoint, condi- 
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tion of fact for any activity on the 
world. Such is my body, that is what 
my body means for me. It is not, there- 
fore, a contingent addition to my soul, 
but rather a permanent structure of my 
being and the continuous condition for 
my consciousness to operate as an 
awareness of the world and as the 
transcendental projection toward my 
future.”’'* 

Such a description of incarnated con- 
sciousness makes us realize that the 
world, present in perception, cannot be 
considered as the totality of objects un- 
related to the one who perceives them. 
The world is permeated by spirit due 
to the structure it assumes when seen 
in our consciousness. That is why in 
order to enter inside the world we must 
follow again the same “living” path by 
which it organized itself in our con- 
sciousness. Such would be, according to 
Merleau-Ponty, the task proper to this 
age so eager to keep itself aware of the 
world, so anxious to explore the irra- 
tional and bring it back to humanity 
in a widening of reason.'* The “irration- 
al” is the world prior to knowledge, to 
which all knowledge refers and with ref- 
erence to which all scientific determina- 
tion is abstract, symbolic and depen- 
dent."® 


PROBLEMS 


At the beginning of this article we re- 
ferred to the endeavor of Existentional- 
ist Phenomenology to find a third way 
of solving the differences between Posi- 
tivism and Idealism. The end, like all 
philosophy, is to account for the one- 
ness of reality, represented by the ideas 
of being and truth. But we can in all 
honesty ask whether the starting-point 
suggested — the appearance of the 
world in the pre-reflexive living of the 
embodied consciousness and the method 
of pure phenomenologic description — 
can accomplish the task. In a coming 
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article we will study the idea and status 
of the body that such a theory implies, 
to show the secondary character of such 
a system seen from the inside. The lived- 
experience of the body offers itself to us, 
not so much as the starting-point but as 
the fruit of a slow experiencing of the 
individual and even of humanity itself. 

At the moment we will limit ourselves 
to pointing out the limits within which 
Existentialist Phenomenology places it- 
self when it takes an attitude of con- 
tempt for positive consciousness, for 
causal and objective thinking. Every- 
thing that all the anthropologic sciences 
—anatomy, physiogogy, biology, soci- 
ology or any other—have taught us 
about man is considered incapable of 
giving us any light on the situation of 
“being-in-the-world.” De Waelhens, the 
philosopher who has so deeply studied 
Heidegger and Merleau-Ponty, has this 
to say: “Any philosophy intending to 
base itself on the experience that man 
has in himself and to give a total expla- 
nation of it, must deny itself absolutely 
any point of view that would look on 
man from the outside (as we examine 
an insect or a plant) and, particularly, 
must deny itself any consideration of 
man as a biological reality. What con- 
fuses many consists in thinking that the 
experience we have of ourselves as a 
carnal existence, is also found in the 
biological object and that, therefore, we 
have only to refer to biology to com- 
prehend that experience.’'® Clearly in 
this way there exists an unsurmount- 
able barrier with a supposed ontological 
value. In reality, it is due to the per- 
spective of intelligibility in which one 
places himself. When man is considered 
as consciousness, even in his incarna- 
tion, then there can be no science of 
such a consciousness, but at best a 
making it explicit or available. Science, 
even when dealing with man, must re- 
fer itself to a universal and neutral man, 
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the same for all, and this contradicts 
the utter singular and never-again-re- 
curring experience proper to “being- 
in-situation.” 


BEYOND PHENOMENOLOGY 


Phenomenology is not considered as 
the function of the mind but the power 
to translate and enlighten, to make 
transparent and to express in language 
the darkness of pre-reflexive reality. 
Phenomenology, therefore, puts aside 
that function or activity of the mind 
that translates this same reality into 
serviceable symbols. As a first degree 
of this intellectual function we have 
the power to name the elements of the 
world present to us by perception. This 
naming, insofar as it leaves a certain 
number of adjectives at man’s disposal, 
reflects his command over the named 
things. For William James, to give a 
name to the world is, in a way, to pos- 
sess the world. The names on a map 
makes it possible to establish a certain 
region as the available field for a mili- 
tary campaign. If the word, as an ad- 
jective especially, becomes a means to 
own and dispose of things, it is obvious 
that conceptual representations and 
judgments would help determine the 
limitations of reality, thus translating 
and transforming pre-reflexive experi- 
ence toward a greater human interven- 
tion. By means of judgments man builds 
up a network of possible resources and 
orderly interrelations that make the 
world malleable. The man of Existen- 
tialism is exactly the being capable of 
coming into contact with things and 
using them. But this using of things 
means taking them up with a predeter- 
mined purpose. And this means the 
power to choose one instead of another. 
This utilitarian function of our mind is 
used by all sciences in their work. Thus 
they help reality manifest itself in our 
consciousness on a level of intelligibility 


other than the merely descriptive one of 
which Phenomenology is so fond. Body 
and world, when taken to the level of 
the mind through phenomenological des- 
cription, form a medium of intelligibility 
to some extent. But that same body and 
that same world also reach a certain in- 
telligibility when transported to the 
height of the mind by means of the 
mind's utilitarian or scientific function. 
Human reality, of which we have con- 
tinuous experience, presses us to relate 
levels of intelligibility. That is why any 
aspirin tablet can pull down the wall 
that Phenomenology has built between 
them. This medicine, discovered by the 
scientific and selective mind of a scien- 
tist, can change my living and experi- 
encing of pain. This last fact becomes 
shocking and unintelligible if we keep 
ourselves on the level of pure descrip- 
tion. There is no way, in such a state, to 
fix any relation between an object that 
has not been lived and something lived 
and experienced. 


PERSPECTIVE 

In order to comprise, then, the totality 
of what is human we must respect the 
validity of the different levels of intel- 
ligibility on which reality offers itself 
to us. The knowledge we have of things 
is derived not merely from the imme- 
diate living or experiencing of them but 
also from the transforming and utilitar- 
ian or selective activity no less than 
from a discursive understanding of 
them. Sciences that transform reality 
into an object so that we may handle 
it better must not be looked down upon 
as unable to reveal to us that same 
reality. They are, rather, part of our 
consciousness. Our struggle to grasp the 
total human situation must lead us to 
weave all causal relations into the cloth 
and finished product of all the different 
experiences. That way, what science 
has proposed as an object does not ap- 
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pear as foreign to human reality but it 
placed at the service of possible human 
realization. 

We must maintain that when man’s 
world takes on a structure, even at the 
starting level, such a structure already 
entails the quality of pliability to all 
the projects of a “being-in-the-world.” 
The mere transcription of prereflexive 
reality in our consciousness cannot ig- 
nore the exercise of that function of 


the causal and objectivizing mind capa- 
ble of bringing that readiness to be 
used into an actual fact. The world 
appears as ready to be handled only be- 
cause man presents himself at the same 
time as able to use it. The only way 
in which phenomenology can overcome 
the limitations to which it condemns 
itself with its purely descriptive method 
is by itself accepting the activity or 
transforming function of the mind. 


fe | Source: Ciencia y Fé. Ano XIII, No. 2, Abril-Junio 1957, pp. 147-157. “Merleau- 
Ponty y el mundo el nivel da la percepcion.” Complete Translation. 
Presentation: Michael Correa, C.M.F., Buckden Towers, Buckden, England. 
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WHOEVER SAYS 


“contemporary philosophy” or “living phi- 
losophy”’ inevitably thinks of Existential- 
ism. Still, we are aware of other trends in 
today’s philosophy, as Logistics and Sym- 
bolic Logic. Further, we know that Ex- 
istentialism is a fashionable by-word, so 
much so that it has spread itself so thin 
that its very meaning or substance seems 
to have disappeared. You can put just 
about anything under the word “Existen- 
tialism.’’ And still all this helps us under- 
stand how a more authentic and living 
philosophy grows. 


COMMON CAUSE 


All Existentialisms of today have a com- 
mon trait. They are one in what they op- 
pose. All of them share a disgust and dis- 
trust of philosophical rationalism. This 
common trait joins Sartre, Marcel and Hei- 
degger with their ancestor Soren Kierke- 
gaard. Kierkegaard’s objection to Hegel 
was that man cannot have an adequate rep- 
resentation of the world through a closed 
system of propositions. Phiiosophy, as un- 
derstood by Hegel, would cease being “a 
loving search for wisdom” and become 
“real knowing” (Hegel’s phrase). Accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard and all the Existential- 
ists this is impossible for it would mean 
complete penetration of the world to the 
depths of its hidden harmonies and for- 
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mulating it 
synthesis. 


in a rationally constructed 


THE INCOMPLETE SUMMA 


Jacques Maritain has described Saint 
Thomas’ teaching as existentialist. I, for 
one, find this practically impossible. Some- 
thing does appear in Saint Thomas’ thought, 
however, which comes to mind here: the 
same basic mistrust of systematic philoso- 
phies that underlies all Existentialisms, 
together with their different ways of cor- 
recting rationalistic errors. Medieval Scho- 
lasticism as a whole, and St. Thomas in 
particular, are generally thought to have 
brought into existence for the first time in 
history and developed to perfection the 
ideal of a closed system. The Summa is 
taken as the prototype of reason’s daring 
It is seen not only as the closed and fin- 
ished structure of the knowledge we have 
of the world but also as incorporating by 
its architectural skill with demonstrative 
arguments even the truths of faith into a 
system finished and clear-cut. It is strange 
that we seldom remember that Saint Thom- 
as left his Summa Theologiae in a frag- 
mentary and embryonic state. Sometimes 
this is explained by the purely extrinsic 
and accidental fact that he died prema- 
turely. “Surprised by death, he had to 
leave his work unfinished,” is what we 
read in most prefaces to his Summa. As a 
matter of fact, because of deep and personal 
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experience Saint Thomas refused explicitly 
to continue his work. “I cannot go on, all 
that I have written seems to be nothing 
but straw,” are his words. Such a confes- 
sion means that this embryonic and frag- 
mentary character is something intrinsic 
to the Summa. We cannot ignore such con- 
siderations and take Saint Thomas as the 
forerunner of all modern philosophers and 
systematic rationalism. It is true that 
Christian Wolff acknowledged Thomas as 
his ancestor and said that he was more 
indebted to him than to his teacher Leibniz. 
But whoever shares Christian Wolff's view- 
point would be quite shocked to read in 
Saint Thomas: “The essences of things are 
unknown to 


KNOWLEDGE IS GIFT 

What we find in Saint Thomas is far re- 
moved from the perfection of a rationalist 
system. He delineates a notion of philoso- 
phy that excludes by its very nature any 
idea of system. In this perspective it is pos- 
sible for Thomas to say with Aristotle that 
the knowledge which the philosopher seeks 
— knowledge of the essences of things — 
does not belong to him as something prop- 
er and due but rather as a “gift gra- 
ciously given to him.” But how can we 
state practically this knowledge graciously 
given”? Perhaps in terms of a supposition, 
an insinuation, an allusion or symbolic pres- 
entation. At any rate, the least suitable 
way of expressing that knowledge would be 
in the structure of a scholastic system 
which would make the answer to our seek- 
ing thoroughly our own rather than a gift 
given. 

All this surely shows how the need felt 
by contemporary philosophy finds confir- 
mation and strength in the _ universal 
teacher of Christianity. In sharing the con- 
temporary mistrust of systems this negative 
philosophy of Saint Thomas is actual and 
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living. The importance of such an insight 
is not that it builds up or glorifies Saint 
Thomas. There is no question of defending 
him and our job is not apologetics. The 
really important thing is a conversation, a 
fruitful exchange, between ‘‘the mind of our 
times” and the Western tradition of truth. 
Perhaps such a dialogue might do away 
with the sterile opposition between the 
many “isms.” And only in such dialogue 
is it possible to prepare the ground for a 
remedy to that negative picture, ‘against- 
the-times.” 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE ESSENCE 
Why does Saint Thomas say that the es- 
sence of natural things is incomprehensi- 
ble? Why can the philosophic question 
never be adequately answered? Why can 
there never be such a thing as a closed sys- 
tem of propositions which would fully ex- 
press the essential reality of the world? 
Before trying to answer these questions, 
we can formulate the thesis of Saint Thom- 
as in perfect harmony with Existential- 
ism: what we are really saying in all this 
is that we cannot take hold in its entirety 
of the plan or scheme (Entwurf, Project) of 
natural things. Both in Sartre and Saint 
Thomas the words “project’’ (scheme, 
plan) and “essence” are equivalent. Things 
have an essence only insofar as they have 
been conceived by a mind with creative 
power. This is the meeting point of con- 
temporary thought with both earlier and 
later trends. Further, although Saint Thom- 
mas maintains that the scheme and essence 
of natural things cannot be perfectly 
grasped by man’s mind, he did not assert 
that things are unknowable. The essence of 
things, he said, are incomprehensible, not 
unknowable. Man's spiritual, intellective 
power goes deep into the essences of things. 
This is why there are intuitions and asser- 
tions about the essence of things, true even 
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though insufficient. It is possible to gvie a 
true answer to the question about the ul- 
timate meaning of being. 

Here is the answer to the Existentialisms. 
But the fact of beng an answer does not 
negate the actuality of the teaching in its 
corrective. aspect. What is characteristic of 
a corrective is to effect a true agreement 
and coordination between itself and its 
counter-part. Mere negation is not enough. 
The positive character of the corrective-ne- 
gation is this: the incomprehensibility and 
the knowability of things come from the 
same source. Saint Thomas maintains that 
they are almost the same. 


SOURCE AND LIGHT 

The common root, stated as simply as 
possible, is the createdness of things. The 
projects and plans of things are in the 
divine Logos. And since things come from 
God, they have some characteristics of the 
Logos — they are transparent and diaph- 
anous. That they come from the Logos 
accounts for their knowability. But this 
same infinite and transcendent light, divine 
in orgin, is why they are incomprehensible 
to us. Chaos and darkness do not ultimately 
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make things incomprehensible. We search 
for the essences of things. And it is just 
because we succeed in finding them that 
we come to an abyss, unfathomable be- 
cause of its dazzling light. In seeking es- 
senses we are looking for their project and 
plan. From the very beginning we take a 
road that has no end. And this is true, not 
because the human mind is running into 
an impenetrable wall, but because the lim- 
its of its journeying can never be mapped 
out in clear-cut fashion. A closed-system of 
philosophy is impossible. Chaos and an- 
archy do not rule the ways of philosophy, 
but rather an unfathomable light. And it is 
this very light that makes a higher way of 
knowing possible. Their divine source 
makes the projects and plans we seek es- 
sentially endless and with our philosophiz- 
ing there is awakened an always new hope 
toward reality that is open without limits. 
These perspectives in the teaching of 
Saint Thomas help us to appreciate and see 
more deeply into the truth of contempor- 
ary thought. They keep us from rejecting 
as merely negative the dangers we find. 
And the more deep our understanding the 
more easily we surmount the dangers. 


13 Noviembre 1958, pp. 809-810. Complete 
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